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HERE COME OE fHOO-fH0C! 


And some sharpies have a scheme to rob, rape and rampage the citizens 
right out of the town of Rock Ridge. Then the swindlers can sell the land 
to the railroad and make lots of money. Smart idea! But all that simple 
violence doesn't scare the residents away. How about something really 
threatening. 


HERE COME OG SHERIFF! 


The swindlers get the governor to swear in a black man as sheriff, to 
offend those white folks away. Now, that's a smart idea! 


HERE EOME BLALK BART! 


He's the man for the job — a cool black cat just cut loose from a 
hangman's noose. That's a crazy idea — ludicrous, laughable, comic! * 


*So what else did you expect from the guy who gave you THE PRODUCERS and THE TWELVE 
CHAIRS? 
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He rode a blazing saddle. 

He wore a shining star. 
His job to offer battle 

To bad men near and far. 

He conquered fear and he conquered hate. 
He turned dark night into day. 
He made his blazing saddle 
A torch to light the way. 
When outlaws ruled the west, 
And fear filled the land, 

A cry went up for a man with guts 
To take the west in hand. 

They needed a man who was brave and true, 
With justice for all as his aim. 
Then out of the sun 
Rode a man with a gun 
And Bart was his name, 

Yes, Bart was his name. 

He rode a blazing saddle. 

He wore a shining star. 

His job to offer battle 
To bad men near and far. 

He conquered fear and he conquered hate. 
He turned dark night into day. 

He made his blazing saddle 
A torch to light the way. 


EESPTER f 


The prairie shimmered with the intense, midafternoon heat. For the 
animals — the antelope, the coyotes, the jackrabbits — it was midday 
siesta time, in their burrows, in the shadowy canyons that provided some 
respite from the burning rays. Dotted across the prairie, the great shaggy 
buffalo stood in clumps, immobile, heads hanging down, with hardly 
enough energy to shoo away the clouds of gnats that swarmed around 
them. 


Only one animal was possessed of enough stamina, or enough 
foolhardiness, to test his strength and energy against the sun, and he could 
be seen in the distance, silhouetted against the prairie. 


You could follow his track across the prairie, a strange new track 
never seen in that wilderness before. 


It was the track of the railroad. 


And as you came closer, through the heat shimmer the workmen 
could be distinguished. And it became clear that even those men who were 
working under the noonday sun were not those who would do it by choice. 
They were the minorities, the men who by accident of birth were 
compelled to work under men of different colored skin or different 
national origin. 


They were the railroad work gang, made up of Blacks, Chinese, and 
Irish immigrant laborers. They were hard at work, laying the track 
westward, under the watchful eye of cruel overseers. 


Lyle, the assistant foreman, swaggered past the gang. The scowl on 
his cruel, saturnine face bespoke his obvious dissatisfaction with the 
caliber of the work. Taking a large railroad pocket watch out of his vest 
pocket, he scowled again, more fiercely than ever, and winked at the two 
overseers who flanked him. 


“C'mon, boys,” said Lyle to the workmen in a brutal, harshly joking 
tone. “The way you're lollygagging around here with them shovels you'd 


think it was 120 degrees. Couldn't be more than a hundred and fourteen, 
har, har, har.” 


The two overseers chuckled raucously and slapped each other on the 
back. Buoyed up by their appreciation, Lyle strode even more arrogantly 
along the line of bone-weary, heat-ridden workers. A Chinese laborer near 
Lyle dropped his pick and keeled over in a crumpled heat, a victim of heat 
prostration. 


“Hey, dock that chink a day's pay for napping on the job,” said the 
sadistic assistant foreman, once again all too obviously pleased with 
himself. 


“Right, Lyle,” said one of the overseers. 


Lyle was at the peak of his form, now. A few more overseers came 
nearby to listen, and Lyle was inspired to put on even more of a show for 
them. 


“Now, c'mon, boys, where's your spirit?” he called to the black 
workers. “When you were slaves you sang like birds. How about a good 
old nigger work song?” 


The black laborers, leaning on their picks and sweating profusely, 
looked up at Lyle, then back at each other. Lyle was waiting, with obvious 
impatience, for them to perform and ensure that he would not lose face 
with his subordinates. The laborers' glances gradually began to settle on a 
handsome, wiry young man in his late twenties, whose cool demeanor and 
composure, even in these circumstances, made him an obvious leader 
among his fellows. 


Bart — for that was the young man's name — took a few steps 
forward, bowing and shuffling. He took off his hat, mopped his brow in 
good old darkie fashion, then turned to his fellow workers and gave them a 
signal. They hummed a chord, and Bart began to sing. 


I GET NO KICK FROM CHAMPAGNE 

MERE ALCOHOL DOESN'T THRILL ME AT ALL 
SO TELL ME WHY SHOULD IT BE TRUE 

THAT I GET A KICK OUT OF YOU?" 
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Bart gave the tune a bright, up-tempo, Sinatra-style rendition, and his 
singing was beautifully backed up in Pied Piper fashion by his co-workers. 


Lyle and the overseers looked at each other in shocked amazement. 
The assistant foreman was the first to find his voice. 


“Hold it! Hold it!” he shouted. “What the hell is that shit? I mean a 
song. A song! Something like 'Swing Low Sweet Chariot.’ A real song!” 


The title appeared to mean nothing to Bart and his co-workers. They 
continued to look at each other with expressions of puzzlement across their 
faces. 


Lyle was angry and impatient. “Don't know that one, huh? Well, how 
about 'De Camptown Ladies’? Every darky worth his soul knows 'De 
Camptown Ladies.” 


Bart turned to his co-workers in mock confusion. 


“De Camptown ladies... de Camptown ladies...” he said, knotting his 
brow. The others, following his lead, turned to each other and murmured in 
tones of earnest confusion: “Camptown... Camptown ladies... don't 
rightly rec'lect... me neither... Camptown ladies... nope...” 


Bart turned his innocent, puzzled brown eyes back to Lyle. The 
sadistic assistant foreman exploded, “Aw, you know: 


CAMPTOWN LADIES SING DIS SONG 
DOO-DAH, DOO-DAH.” 


Bart stood with his chin cupped in his palm, brow knitted in 
concentration. “Doo-dah? Doo... dah?” 


A few cruel overseers fell in behind Lyle to help him out, snapping 
their fingers and waving their arms — and, as the infectious, inane little 
tune began to catch them up, swinging and strutting in conventional stupid 
minstrel-show style: 


DE CAMPTOWN LADIES SING DIS SONG 
DOO-DAH, DOO-DAH, 

DE CAMPTOWN RACE TRACK FIVE MILES LONG, 
ALL DE DOO-DAH DAY 

ALL DE DOO-DAH NIGHT 

ALL DE DOO-DAH DAY. 


“Now, don't that just beat all,” said Bart admiringly. 
“T just love to watch them sing and dance,” another worker said. 


The praise from their audience, plus their own momentum, spurred 
the cruel overseers on to an even more energetic, more theatrical display: 


... BET MAH MONEY ON DE BOBTAIL NAG 
SOMEBODY BET ON DE BAY. 

ALL DE DOO-DAH NIGHT 

ALL DE DOO-AH DAY 

BET MAH MONEY ON DE BOBTAIL NAG 
SOMEBODY BET ON DE... 


“What in the wide, wide world of sports is going on here?” Another, 
even burlier voice split the air. A swagger stick split the air also, and also 
Lyle's head. It was wielded by Taggart, the heartless foreman, who had 
suddenly and dramatically ridden onto the scene. 


“T hired you to get some track laid, not to jump around like a bunch of 
Kansas City faggots.” 


Startled and chastened, the assistant foreman reeled to attention. 
“Sorry, Mr. Taggart,” he mumbled. “Got caught up.” 


Taggart overrode his explanation. “Listen, shithead,” he said, 
“surveyor says there might be some quicksand up ahead, right at the 
approach to the bridge.” 


“Okay,” Lyle offered, “I'll send down a team of horses to test the 
ground.” 


Taggart scrutinized Lyle carefully, an expression of disbelief 
spreading over his face. Then, recovering himself, he stretched Lyle out 
with a vicious blow from his swagger stick. 


“Horses! Are you crazy? We can't afford to lose horses. Send two 
nigras.” 


Bart was trying to make himself look inconspicuous, but the sadistic 
assistant foreman was not fooled. 


“You...” said Lyle, pointing a greasy finger at Bart. “And...” His 
finger swung around toward Bart's friend, Charlie, “you.” 


“Oh, but sir,” Bart interjected, in the persuasive tones of a Cambridge 
debater. “You'll recall that the gentleman specifically asked for two nigras. 
To tell a family secret, my grandmother was Dutch. Are you familiar with 
Holland — you know where Antwerp bisects Rotterdam? Well, two lights 
down, we ran this little after-hours windmill —” 


“Get on that handcar and take it down to the end of the line!” 
exploded Lyle. 


“J had no idea your grandmother was Dutch,” said Charlie, as they 
walked toward the handcar. 


“Well,” allowed Bart, now that they were out of sight of the 
overseers, “grandfather said she was always hanging around with a lot of 
dykes.” 


That was more like it. Out of range of the overseers, out where they 
could be themselves, they cracked up and slapped each other off. The 
camaraderie made their task a little lighter, as they hopped on the handcar 
and started pumping their way down the track, singing a sarcastically 
animated version of 


CAMPTOWN LADIES SING DIS SONG, 
DOO-DAH, DOO-DAH, 

CAMPTOWN RACETRACK FIVE MILES LONG, 
ALL DE DOO-DAH DAY... 


But, camaraderie or no, they knew what they were up against, what 
they might be heading toward. It was a lonely, tiny, and imperiled handcar 
that made its way down that stretch of track, pumping towards a possible 
rendezvous with... 


They could not even bring themselves to think the word. They just 
devoted themselves to the steady rhythm of pumping, ever forward, until 
suddenly the handcar would go forward no more. 


Pumping would no longer move it. It slowed to a dead stop, and then 
began sinking, as a strange gurgling, sucking noise came from beneath 
their feet. 


“Am I wrong or is the world rising?” asked Charlie, slowly and 
deliberately. 


“T don't know,” said Bart. “But whatever it is, I hate it.” 


Whatever it was, it was rapidly rising around Bart and Charlie. They 
looked down in silence as the handcar disappeared beneath their feet; and 
then so did their feet, their knees, their thighs. 


They were waist deep when Bart spoke again. 


“Hey, Charlie, let me ask you something. Now don't be too hasty with 
your answer. Put some thought into it. What is it that's not exactly water 
and it ain't exactly earth and when it sucks you under it squeezes the last 
shred of breath out of your lungs until you die?” 


Bart and Charlie looked at each other. 


“QUICKSAND!!!” they shouted together, as if with one agonized 
voice. 


The two trapped laborers looked up to see two horses approaching. 
By this time their eyes were at about fetlock level and a spark of hope was 
kindled in their breasts, a spark that was squished out in the quicksand of 
reality when the riders dismounted. 


It was Lyle and Taggart. They viewed the situation disgustedly. 
Taggart threw his hat on the ground and kicked — in the opposite direction 
from the quicksand. Angry and disgusted the burly, heartless foreman may 
have been; reckless with a ten-dollar, ten-gallon Stetson he was not. 


“Quicksand,” snorted the heartless foreman disgustedly. “Shit. Now 
we're in trouble.” 


“They're in trouble,” said Bart to Charlie. They were now up to their 
necks in quicksand. 


Taggart, of course, was ignoring him completely. He had troubles of 
his own. He sat down on his haunches, Lyle next to him, and spread out a 
topographical map in front of him. 


Bart and Charlie, out of desperation but without hope, began to shout 
for help, loudly and urgently, in a rising crescendo. 

“Now, let's see,” said Taggart, as Lyle peered over his shoulder to get 
a better view of the map. “We can't go straight ahead and we can't swing 
right because of this ravine.” 

He gestured with his finger on the map. Bart and Charlie had 
redoubled their cries of “Help! Help!”, this time even more loudly and 
urgently, but Taggart only frowned and redoubled his concentration on the 
problem before him. 

“We're gonna have to turn north...” 

“HELP! HELP!” 


Taggart looked up, distractedly, in the direction of Bart and Charlie as 
he finished his sentence. 


“_,.toward Rock Ridge.” 


Taggart was really exasperated. “Listen,” he said, “would you folks 
hold it down for just a minute. 


We are trying to get some work done here. We can't hear ourselves 
think with all that ‘HELP!’ bullshit going on. Now as I was saying, I don't 
see any way around it but to turn north to Rock Ridge, and —” 


Decorously and politely, Bart suggested: “Help, help... Two human 
beings dying.” 


“Two brothers heading for the basement,” Charlie added. 


Something seemed to have gotten through to Taggart. “Holy cow!” he 
cried out suddenly. “Hurry up, Lyle, get a rope!” 


Lyle sprang to his feet, ran for his saddle, and produced the trusty 
lariat that was wound around the saddle horn. He formed a loop, shook it 
out, and began twirling it vigorously. 


Taggart sat back and watched, impressed; for the moment he seemed 
to have forgotten the urgency of the situation. Bart and Charlie restrained 
themselves for the moment, and merely watched as well, waiting their 
turn. 


“Hey, Lyle,” asked the heartless foreman, “can you still do that fancy 
thing with the rope?” 


“T don't know,” said Lyle. “Tell you what — I'll give it a try.” 


Lyle spun the rope in a wide loop over his head, and brought it down 
gradually to his midsection, and finally down around his ankles, where he 
stepped out of it, still twirling it flawlessly. 


Bart and Charlie stared at each other in disbelief, as Lyle now twirled 
the rope perpendicular to the ground and jumped through the hoop. 


Taggart applauded heartily. 


“Wanna see the Hang Dog Tail?” asked Lyle, warming to the 
applause. 


“No, better hurry and get that rope in there,” Taggart responded. 


Bart and Charlie, with what was left unconstricted by quicksand of 
their anatomies, heaved a sigh of relief. 


Lyle, with the skill of a practiced champion roper, tossed the lariat in 
their direction, and they looked up at it in eager anticipation — 
anticipation that rapidly changed to consternation and amazement as the 
rope sailed over their heads and way out of reach, to loop gently and 
expertly around the handcar. 


Lyle fastened the other end of the rope to the back of the wagon. 
Taggart, his attention now back to the problem of the rescue, began to get 
impatient. 


“Hurry up, will you,” he said. “There's four hundred dollars worth of 
handcar sinking out there.” 


“Handcar!” Bart exploded, his tact and diplomacy starting to wear a 
little thin under the extremity of his circumstance. “You stupid 
sonovabitch!” he remonstrated. “What about us?” 


Taggart was standing at the edge of the quicksand, pulling on the 
rope. He braced his foot against Bart's head for better balance. 


“Now that's the kind of attitude that holds you people back,” was the 
heartless overseer's rejoinder. “Maybe if you had a little’ respect for your 
betters you could make your way up in this world.” 


“Up!” cried Charlie weakly. “That's it! That's what we want — up!” 


Bart had to tip his head back now, to keep his face above the surface 
of the quicksand. He could no longer see Charlie's head next to him, or 
Lyle, or Taggart. His ears were sunk in the mire, and the sound of their 
harsh voices was lost to him now, as was the squeak of the wagon and the 
whinnying of the team of horses straining to pull the handcar to safety. 


“Yeh, well... lemme get back to you on that,” Taggart said, 
dismissing the two sinking blacks from his consciousness. “Got it secured 
tight, Lyle? Okay, let 'er rip.” 


“Bart, we gonna die!” wailed Charlie. 
“Take it easy, Charlie,” said Bart. “I think I can just... grab on... 


As the handcar began to inch toward the edge of the quicksand, Bart 
freed a hand, and as it passed by him, he grabbed onto a wheel with a final 
desperate effort and held on. Charlie grabbed hold of Bart's legs, and as the 
team of horses strained, they began to feel themselves being pulled loose 
from the terrible grip of the quicksand. 


Fortunately, both Lyle and Taggart were watching the horses, and did 
not notice the extra strain being put on the team by the added weight of 
Charlie and Bart, until the entire load, handcar and two men, was clear of 
the mire, and Bart and Charlie gasping for breath, caked with mud and 
smelling of swamp and slime, lay exhausted on the bank. 


As if noticing them for the first time, Taggart barked at the two 
laborers: 


“Okay, boys, the break is over. Let's not lie around taking sunbaths. 
Ain't gonna do you two much good, anyway.” 


He guffawed and poked Lyle in the ribs. The sadistic assistant 
foreman slapped his knee and roared with laughter. 


“Here,” Taggart continued, handing Black Bart a shovel, “put this 
shovel to some good use.” 


He turmmed his back and walked away. Bart stood for a long moment, 
gazing down at the shovel in his hands. Then his fists tightened around it 
purposefully, and he began to walk slowly but surely toward Taggart's 
broad, exposed back, taking vicious practice swings in the air with it. 


Charlie's eyes widened. “Don't do it, baby,” he warned. 
Bart's face was grim and determined, and his voice was deadly calm. 


“T have to,” was all he said. 


Taggart stood, deep in thought. He made a signal to Lyle, and the 
sadistic assistant foreman took out a pad and pencil and stood ready to take 
notes. 


“Lyle, we're in a heap of trouble now and we've got our work cut out 
for us. First off, we're going to need a whole lot of extra supplies. Write 
this down — ready?” 


“Ready.” 


“Five thousand feet of steel rail, five thousand ties, and three more 
switches.” 


“Five thousand feet of steel rail, five thousand ties, three switches — 
right.” 


“A team of surveyors.” 
“Team of surveyors — right.” 


“Then wire the front office in Topeka and tell them that I said — 
OWWWWWWW!!!” 


“Then wire the front office in Topeka and tell them you said 
OWWWWWWW!!! — got it,” said Lyle, making a notation on his pad. 


EEGPTER & 


The little band of passengers found themselves unconsciously 
drawing closer together, seeking some reassurance, perhaps, in the touch 
of another human form, or seeking to shrink farther back in the recesses of 
the stagecoach, away from the dark menace outside their door. 


But it was to no avail. Already the heavy rifle butt of the outlaw 
chieftain was thudding against the door, and his masked visage leaned in 
the window. 


“Everybody out,” he snarled, and the stench of whiskey and tobacco 
from his breath hung in the air like a blanket of sin. 


“Mind the little lady,” said the rotund, whiskery, genial, tippling 
newspaper editor who moonlighted as a traveling salesman, winking. 
“She's in a family way, you know.” 


The fiend made no reply but to hit him across the head with his rifle 
butt. There was a sickening crunch and the unfortunate soul toppled to the 
ground, motionless. 


“You hideous, unfeeling brute!” cried the painted, rouged dancehall 
girl with the bodice that plunged clear down to her heart of gold. She 
swung her hoopskirts down from the stagecoach and leaned over the 
unconscious man, mopping his temples with her perfume-soaked 
handkerchief. 


“Excuse me,” said Taggart, stepping over her and continuing on his 
way toward the steps of the state capitol building. 


“Don't mention it, pard,” said the outlaw chieftain. 


Taggart mounted the steps gingerly, his hat balanced precariously on 
top of his heavily bandaged head. He strode purposefully, yet hesitantly, 
through the halls of the capitol building, stopping at last in front of a 
frosted-glass-paneled door that read: 


HEDLEY LAMARR 
ATTORNEY GENERAL 
ASSISTANT TO GOVERNOR 
STATE PROCURER 


“.,.and that's the way it is, Mr. Lamarr. We did our job, right up to the 
point where we hit that quicksand.” 


“Mmm Lamarr's pencil-thin mustache was curved upward by the 
wide, beaming smile on his face. 


“Would you like to see it on the map, Mr. Lamarr?” 
“The map? Oh, yes, yes, indubitably. Splendid,” Lamarr said. 


Taggart unrolled the large topographical map he carried under his arm 
and spread it out on Lamarr's desk, weighting it down at the top with a 
heavy steel letter opener, an old family heirloom that had been given to 
Lamarr as a souvenir by a widow whose mortgage he was foreclosing. 


Taggart leaned over the table very gingerly, being careful to hold his 
head upright. It was still throbbing with pain. 


“Right there's the spot where we ran into the quicksand, Mr. Lamarr.” 


Lamatr was studying the map intently. “Quicksand,” he murmured. 
“Yes... yes, splendid.” 


“So now the railroad's gotta go through Rock Ridge.” 


Lamarr's fingers were already tracing out the alternate route on the 
map. “Rock Ridge... Rock Ridge... splendid.” 


Taggart, sensing that he had done something right, but not quite sure 
what, nodded his head enthusiastically. Then, stopping that as quickly as 
he had started, he gave verbal assent, as enthusiastically as he could 
between clenched teeth. 


“Yes sir, yes sir! Rock Ridge it is, all right — Rock Ridge. Yes sir, 
if _ 


“Be still, Taggart,” Lamarr instructed him, holding up one hand 
imperiously. “My mind is aglow with whirling transient nodes of thought 


careening through a cosmic vapor of invention.” 


His eyes were buming. Taggart's were blank. He stood silently, his 
lips forming and reforming the corrupt attorney general's words. 


“Ditto,” said Taggart admiringly. 

“Ditto?” Lamarr glared at him balefully. “Ditto, you provincial 
putz?” 

Taggart looked chastened. 


“A plan...” Lamarr was muttering to himself. He got up from his desk 
and began pacing the plush carpeting of his office, snapping his fingers 
impatiently. “A plan... I need a plan...” 


CRASHIN! 
Taggart leaped to his feet in alarm, then sat down slowly in pain. 


“What was THAT????” 


Lamarr angrily stormed over to the window, pulled up the shade and 
raised the sash. Looking out over his shoulder, Taggart could see a huge, 
ugly figure of a man, dressed in a medieval executioner's costume, with a 
black patch over one eye, standing on top of a hangman's scaffold. 


“Nextht,” said the hangman in a soft, effeminate voice. 


“Boris, please, can you keep it down out there? We can't hear 
ourselves think.” 


“Thorry, Mithter Lamarr,” lisped the dainty but methodical hangman. 
“T have two men out with the flu and it'th utter chaoth down here.” 


A man in a wheelchair was wheeled up a ramp to the scaffold, and the 
noose placed around his neck. 


“T'll try to keep it quiet ath pothible, but ath you can thee thith one ith 
a doothy,” said Boris apologetically. 


“Oh, yes, of course,” the corrupt attorney general acknowledged. 
“The Dr. Gillespie killings. Do your best.” 


He closed the window, drew down the shade and returned to stand 
beside his desk, but both men were tensed for the inevitable 


CRASH!!! 


that shook the building, and made Taggart's head throb as if there 
were a railroad gang inside trying to get out. 


Lamarr was pacing again. “Now, where were we... ah, yes. Rock 
Ridge. When that railroad comes through Rock Ridge, the property there 
will be worth millions, and I want it. I want that land so badly I can taste 
it.” 

Taggart tried to imagine tasting dirt, and it didn't appeal to him. He 
made a little sound of disgust. 

“Shut up, Taggart.” 

“Yes, sir. My feelings exactly, Mr. Lamarr.” 


“Unfortunately, there's only one thing that stands between me and that 
property, and that's the rightful owners. There must be some way of scaring 
them out. Perhaps some legal precedent?” 


He picked up a large, dusty law book and riffled through it, muttering 
to himself. 


“...Let me see... land snatch... hmmm... here we are, Haley vs. 
U.S... yes... Haley 7, U.S. 0... perhaps... but we still need to scare 
them...” 


Taggart was hopping up and down on one foot and then the other, 
raising his hand. Lamarr noticed him. 


“Down the hall, to the right,” he said. 


“No, sir, I have a plan. How about killing the first male child of each 
household?” 


The corrupt attorney general shook his head. “Too Jewish.” 


The heartless foreman was not disheartened. “Well, I still don't see as 
how we got anything to worry about. We can work up a number six on 
them.” 


“Number six? I don't think I'm familiar with that one.” 


“Ah, you know, that's where we ride into town at dawn thrashing 
everything that moves to within an inch of its life... 'ceptin' the 
womenfolk, of course.” 


“Oh, you spare the women?” There was a note of disappointment in 
the corrupt attorney general's voice. 


“Oh, no, we rape the shit out of them at the number-six dinner dance 
that follows.” 


“It sounds grotesque, but entertaining... it just might work — Why, 
Taggart, you've been hurt!” 


Suddenly noticing the heartless foreman's bandages for the first time, 
Lamarr adopted an expression of solicitude. Taggart smiled ruefully, and 
winced enthusiastically. 


“Yes, sir. This uppity nigra hit me with a shovel, and I certainly would 
appreciate it if you could find it in your heart to hang him. He's locked up 
downstairs.” 


Lamarr winked, smirked, nodded, and held up his thumb and 
forefinger in a circle. 


“Does that mean you'll do it?” 

“Watch this.” 

He went over to the window, lifted the shade, and called out: 
“Boris!” 

“Jutht a minute, thir. I'm awfully bithy right now.” 


A mounted rider was being led up to the scaffold. Boris supervised 
their placement, directing the backing and turning with hand signals. 


“What ith it, Mr. Lamarr?” 
“Boris, I've got a special. When can you work him in?” 
Boris adjusted the noose tight around the rider's neck. 


“T couldn't pothibly thneak him in till Monday, thir — we're booked 
tholid.” 


“Splendid, then. Monday it is.” 


The fastidious but methodical hangman slipped another noose over 
the horse's neck. Lamarr pulled down the shade and turned back into the 
room. 


“Much obliged, Mr. Lamarr,” said the grateful heartless foreman. 
“And don't you worry — we'll make Rock Ridge sorry it was ever born.” 


CRASH!!! 


“Splen 


did,” said 
Lamarr, rubbing his hands together. 
Taggart gave a cry of alarm, and leaped into Hedley Lamarr's arms. 


“That's all right, Taggart,” said the corrupt attorney general, stroking 
and soothing him like a baby, “it's only a man and a horse being hanged.” 


“Thorry,” came Boris's voice floating up through the still- 
reverberating echoes. 


EEGPTER @ 


THE BALLAD OF ROCK RIDGE 


There was a peaceful town called Rock Ridge Where people 
lived in harmony. 


Picture it — Rock Ridge, a quiet, dusty, idyllic, peaceful, small 
western town. People are walking up and down the street. A little boy is 
rolling a hoop. A buckboard with a happy family drives by, waving hello. 
People pass smiling, bowing and tipping their hats in greeting to each 
other. 


They never had no kind of trouble 
There was no hint of misery. 


From every shop, smiling honest merchants would come to the 
doorway to wave at passersby. There was never any problem with credit, 
and never-any problem with people paying their bills on time. 


The town saloon was always lively, 
But never nasty or obscene. 


A small herd of cattle would occasionally pass through the saloon, on 
its way to or from some trail drive or another, past the clean-shaven, well- 
behaved group of men at the bar, drinking and chatting politely. 


Behind the bar stood Anal Johnson 
He always kept things nice and clean. 


Anal Johnson was a big dirty animal of a man. He used to stand 
behind the bar, cleaning shot glasses by spitting into them and wiping them 
with his filthy apron. But nonetheless, it was a nice place. 


Then all at once the trouble started. 


Suddenly, in the midst of all this tranquility and harmony, shots rang 
out in violent contrast to the prevailing mood, shattering the saloon 
windows and scattering the customers. Everyone ducked for cover. 


A pack of murderers and thieves 
Like swarms of locusts they descended 
Their aim to make the townsfolk leave. 


It was Taggart and Lyle, at the head of a band of desperadoes and 
cutthroats. 


They swept into town, shooting wildly to the right and left, riding 
roughshod over whoever stood in their way. 


The sheriff peered quizzically out of his office door. 

“What's the meaning of all this?” he demanded in a peevish tone. 
For answer he received a bullet in the stomach. 

The answer appeared to satisfy him. 


The helpless, peaceful town was at the mercy of the outlaws. 


A man in a checkered suit, walking across the street minding his own 
business, was lassoed by an outlaw and viciously dragged along the 
ground. 


Young Henry, on his way home from school, had just stopped to greet 
his pet snake, who had wriggled out to meet him, when a vicious cad of an 
outlaw thundered down his block, drawing up his horse alongside Henry. 
The innocent lad held the snake up to the outlaw's view. 


“His name is Pal,” said Henry with a shy smile. 


Leering, the outlaw took the snake in both hands and tied it in a 
vicious running bowline, then tossed it back to Henry. 


“Oh, Pal,” cried the distraught lad, “what have they done to you?” 


Nearby, an elderly lady was being attacked by three ape-like 
villains — two of them holding her arms behind her back, the third 
pummeling her in the solar plexus. Taggart rode by. 


“Don't you guys know any better than that?” he barked. “That's 
disgraceful — three of you taking an old lady like that.” 


They stopped and scratched their heads for a minute, thinking it over. 


“Guess you're right, boss. Two of us holding a little old lady while the 
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other one beats up on her. Tain't fittin’. 


They reversed themselves: one man held onto the old lady, while the 
other two pummeled her. 


“That's better,” said Taggart, riding into the general store. 


He emerged a few moments later, on horseback, his arms laden with 
goods. There were two hats on his head with price tags hanging down from 
them. A man in an apron, and several women and children, ran from the 
store behind him, followed by great billowing clouds of smoke and flame. 


“Hurry up, boys, it's a fire sale!” yelled Taggart, laughing raucously. 


He galloped down the street, past the man in the checkered suit, still 
being dragged along behind the mounted outlaw. 


“Well, that's the end of this suit,” observed the unfortunate soul 
ruefully. 


Taggart rode past the old lady, still being pummeled by the two 
cutthroats. 


She lifted her head, addressing the world at large with her plaintive 
question: 


“Have you ever seen such cruelty?” 


It is doubtful if Taggart heard her. It is doubtful if he even heard, as he 
rode by the church, the sounds of the choir of townspeople inside, singing 
the final strains of the “Ballad of Rock Ridge”: 


Are we to stay or up and quit? 
There's no avoiding this conclusion 
Our town is turning into shit. 


CRSPTER 


It was a weary band of Rock Ridgers that sifted through the ashes of 
their town, assessing the damage, trying to understand what had gone 
wrong, where the dream had failed. Gathering at the church, they turned to 
Reverend Johnson for guidance. 


“T don't have to tell you good folks what's been happening to our 
beloved little town,” Reverend Johnson said, beginning the meeting. 
“Sheriff murdered, crops burned, stores ransacked, people stampeded and 
cattle raped. The time has come to act, and act fast. Yes, friends, there 
comes a time when a man's gotta stop running. Fortunately, that time hasn't 
come yet. I'm leaving.” 


A murmur ran through the townspeople. George “Gabby” Johnson, a 
grizzled little grubstaker in shredded but stylish buckskins, his frowzy, 
white, sun-bleached beard stained with whiskey and tobacco juice, stepped 
up to the pulpit. He chawed tobacco as he spoke, and punctuated his 
remarks with great gobs of brownish gook. 


“Hol' on. Consarnit, gol-damit, I'll be a hornswoggled, bush- 
whacking, side-windin', saddle-horned, cayuse-bendin', hoosegow-bustin’, 
mesquite-sniffin', ravvid, ravvid, ravvid... *#!!?*%#H###H* %#)**? 
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There was a burst of spontaneous applause as Gabby Johnson 
returned to his seat. Olsen Johnson, a stem, proud man wearing a frock 
coat and baggy pants, rose slowly and majestically to address the crowd. 
Indicating Gabby Johnson with a gesture that mingled pride, respect, and 
fanning away the peculiar odor that emanated from the grizzled old desert 
rat, he began: 


“Now, how can anyone argue with that? I think we are all indebted to 
Gabby Johnson here for clearly stating what had to be said. And I'm glad 
the children were here today to hear that speech. Not only was it authentic 


frontier gibberish... but it expressed a courage that is little seen in this day 
and age. I mean, what are we made of? Our fathers came across the prairie, 
fought Indians, fought drought, fought locusts, fought Dix. Remember 
when Richard Dix came in here and tried to take the town away? We didn't 
give up then, and by gum, we're not giving up now.” 


Olsen Johnson sat down again, but his ringing clarion call to arms 
spurred more voices of support. Dr. Samuel Johnson, corpulent but always 
imposing, stood up, crooked his thumbs in his vest pockets, and said: 


“Olsen Johnson is right. What kind of people are we, anyhow? I say 
we stay and fight it out.” 


“Dr. Samuel Johnson is right about Olsen Johnson being right,” said 
Howard Johnson, his cheeks glowing with passion under his orange hat. 
“And I'm not giving up my ice cream parlor which I built with my two 
hands for nothing or nobody.” 


“Howard Johnson is right,” said Van Johnson, in a voice that inspired 
confidence in all who heard it. 


“Thank you, Van,” said Howard Johnson. 


“Well, then,” said Reverend Johnson, “if we're gonna stay, and I think 
it's a big mistake, we're gonna need a sheriff. Who's it gonna be?” 


He rapped sharply with the Eucharist on the pulpit for order. “All 
right, nominations for the office of Sheriff Johnson are now in order.” 


Van Johnson stepped forward immediately. “I say we nominate 
Olsen.” 


“Gentlemen, I am honored,” returned Olsen Johnson in his most 
honored, gentlemanly tones. “But I must decline on grounds of I won't do 
it. [nominate Van Johnson.” 


Van Johnson bowed graciously. “I am not unaware of the prestige and 
the honor of the office of sheriff. I am also not unaware of the death which 
frequently accompanies the job. I am thereby forced by good sense and 
fear to decline.” 


“Now, look here,” Reverend Johnson interjected testily, “this town 
can't survive without a sheriff to keep the peace. Now, who's it gonna be?” 


“Why don't we wire the governor to send us a sheriff? Why should we 
get our own men killed?” suggested Howard Johnson. 


“Howard Johnson is absolutely right,” agreed Van Johnson. “We'll 
wire the governor.” 
Reverend Johnson folded his hands together. “Let us pray for the 


deliverance of our new sheriff. The congregation will rise. I will now read 
from the gospels according to Matthew, Mark, Luke, and... DUCK!!!” 


BANG HI! 


A stick of dynamite came flying through the stained-glass window, 
and exploded over the heads of the Johnsons. 
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WILLIAM J. LE PETOMANE 
GOVERNOR 


THIS STATE 


Beyond the frosted-glass door panel, in an overstuffed maroon velvet 
BarcaLounger in the middle of a smoke-filled room, sat the man whose 
name adorned the door, Governor William J. Le Petomane himself, flanked 
by his voluptuous, crimson-haired secretary, Miss Stein, and the crafty, 
villainous, corrupt attorney general, Hedley Lamarr. 


Governor Le Petomane was a silver-haired, silver-tongued moron. 


Also gathered around the table were a plethora of state officials, 
politicians, ward-heelers, ballot-box staffers, nepotists, and ethnic 
balancers to make the meeting official. Lamarr, however, was conducting 
all of the business. 


“Just sign this, Governor,” he was saying, pushing a piece of paper in 
front of Le Petomane. 


“What is it?” asked Le Petomane, carefully modulating his voice 
through the three syllables, stretching out the mellifluous soft vowel sound 
of the first, rising to emphasize the middle syllable, and cutting off the 
final one sharply. Not completely satisfied, he said it again, lowering the 
emphasis on “is” by the subtlest of shadings. Then he beamed, satisfied. 


“Under the provisions of this bill, the Cheyenne Nation would give us 
200,000 square acres of their land which we have deemed unsafe for their 
use at this time.” 


“Oh, wonderful!” Le Petomane beamed. “What are we giving them in 
return?” 


“A box of these,” replied the corrupt attorney general, his voice silky 
and unctuous, as he pulled from the folds of his frock coat a plywood 


paddle with a rubber ball on an elastic band connected to it. 


“Seems like a fair exchange to me,” Le Petomane remarked. Then, 
lowering his silver-throated voice, the silver-haired governor whispered to 
Lamarr, “Do you think you could save one of those beauties for me? Woo- 
woo!” 


“Of course, sir,’ oozed the corrupt attorney general. “If you'll just 
sign here...” 


The silver-haired governor smiled, beamed, and nodded. He picked 
up a quill pen, held it poised in the air, smiled, beamed and nodded again, 
and looked at Lamarr expectantly. The corrupt attorney general, smiling 
and bowing unctuously, took Le Petomane's right hand and guided it 
through his signature, as a small herd of cattle passed through the office. 


“Work, work, work,” signed Le Petomane. 


“No rest for the weary,” he continued, beaming delightedly at his 
delicious bon mot. “What's next?” 


“Just one more bill for you to sign, sir.” 


“First let me try this,” said the governor, picking up one of the 
paddles. He took a half-dozen swipes at the ball, missing each time. 


“This one is defective,” he announced, putting it back on the table. 


Hedley Lamarr picked it up, tried it out experimentally, and ran off 
fifty quick hits. 


“All right, all right, back to work,” said the governor irritably. 
“What's the bill?” 


“This is the bill that will convert the State Hospital for the Insane into 
the William J. Le Petomane Memorial Gambling Casino for the Insane.” 


Le Petomane rose to his feet dramatically. 


“This bill will be a giant step forward in the treatment of the insane 
gambler.” 


“Beautifully put, sir,” applauded Lamarr. “No wonder they call you 
the silver-tongued orator.” 


“Thank you, Heddy,” replied the silver-tongued orator, sitting down 
again. 


“Tt's not Heddy, Governor. It's Hedley... Hedley Lamarr.” 


“What are you worried about?” Le Petomane advised him 
avuncularly. “This is 1874. You can sue her.” 


“Just sign here,” said Hedley Lamarr. 


“Careful,” Le Petomane directed in an old-womanish, but silver, tone. 
“Don't jog my hand. Watch the N's. Now cross the T, cross the T, I 
remember that has to be done. Otherwise it looks all funny on top. Is there 
anything more?” 


“Just this urgent telegram that came in from Rock Ridge last Friday,” 
breathed Miss Stein into the silver-haired governor's ear. She held up the 
paper under his nose and then twirled nimbly out of reach again, the puff 
of her sleeves billowing and the buffs in between them bouncing as she 
whirled away. Le Petomane's nostrils flared. 


“Read it, read it... you wild bitch,” he added under his breath. 


“Sheriff murdered, church meeting bombed, reign of terror must 
cease, send new sheriff immediately.” 


Le Petomane rose to his feet and began pacing impatiently. “Humph, 
humph... murdering sheriffs, bombing churches, innocent women and 
children blown up. Normally I wouldn't give a damn, but this is an election 
year and we've got to protect our phoney-baloney jobs. Harrumph.” 


At the mention of these cold hard facts of political life there was a 
chorus of harrumphs from the bosses and ward heelers and politicos 
around the table. 


“T didn't get a harrumph! from that man,” said the governor sternly, 
pointing out a politico at the end of the table. 


“Harrumph!” said the offender, enunciating loudly and clearly. 
There was another round of harrumphs for good measure. 


Lamarr, rising and striking his gavel on the sergeant-at-arms's hand, 
broke in: “Gentlemen, please rest your sphincters. As attorney general, I 
assure you a Suitable sheriff will be found to restore the peace in Rock 
Ridge. Meeting adjourned. Excuse me, Governor, I didn't mean to overstep 
my bounds. You say that.” 


“I say what?” asked the silver-tongued governor. 
“Meeting is adjourned.” 

“Oh, it is,” said the governor. 

“No, you say that.” 

“What?” 

“Never mind.” 

Lamarr walked out of the office. 


Le Petomane indicated the retreating corrupt attorney general's 
bootheels to Miss Stein. 


“Good man, but he's nervous,” the silver-tongued governor told his 
crimson-haired secretary. “Tall people are always nervous. Too far from 
the earth.” 


He arched his eyebrows at Miss Stein and pointed to the box of jai- 
alai paddles. “Hand me one of those, will ya, sweetheart>?” 


Miss Stein handed him a jai-alai paddle. He took four swipes at it, 
missing each time. Finally, he threw it back into the bag, pronouncing, 
“That one's defective.” 


Back in his own office, meanwhile, Hedley Lamarr was pondering 
this new imponderable, seeking a way to turn it to his advantage. A sheriff! 
That was the last thing he wanted for Rock Ridge. The slightest semblance 
of law and order might give the townspeople heart, and stiffen their sales 
resistance. Perhaps a weak, ineffectual sheriff might be the answer. Or 
installing one of his own men — the sadistic Lyle or the heartless Taggart. 
Or perhaps, even better yet... 


“Yes!” Lamarr smote the palm of his hand with his fist, and a scratchy 
spark appeared in his flinty eyes. “If I can only find a sheriff who so 


offends the citizenry of Rock Ridge that his very appearance would drive 
them out of town... but where can I find such a man? Central Casting>” 
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The drapes in the corner of the governor's office had been undulating 
furiously, but as Bart and Lamarr entered, they stopped, and Governor Le 
Petomane's head peered out from behind one corner. 


“What do you want?” 
“Official business, sir.” 
“Oh, very well, be with you in a minute.” 


His head ducked back behind the drapes. Lamarr and Bart could hear 
the muffled voice of Miss Stein raised in a question, and then the 
governor's voice saying, “Just a trifle, my dear, no need to worry your 
lascivious little crimson head about it. I'll be right back. Meanwhile, throw 
a robe on — the floor is dirty.” 


The governor emerged from behind the drapes, tucking his shirttail in. 


“Oh, hello, gentlemen,” he said mellifluously. “I beg your pardon for 
my tardiness — I was just looking out the wall. What can I do for you, 
Hedley?” 


Lamarr bowed low, and twirled his mustache. “Governor,” he said 
with a flourish, “as per your instructions, I'd like you to meet the new 
sheriff of Rock Ridge.” 


Le Petomane turned to Bart, beaming, hand outstretched in greeting. 
“Pleased to mee —” 


Le Petomane took Hedley Lamarr by the arm, and walked over to the 
other side of the room with him, whispering confidentially. 


“Lamarr, have you gone berserk? This man is a ni —” 


He looked up with a start, and realized that in his agitation he had 
taken Bart by the arm. 


“No offense, son. You wait over there. Lamarr, come here and let me 
have a word with you.” 


Le Petomane took Hedley Lamarr by the arm, and whispered to him 
confidentially. 


“Lamarr, have you gone berserk? This man's a nigger!” 
Lamarr patted Bart on the shoulder. 
“Have a seat, sheriff, while we straighten this little matter out.” 


“Lamarr,” exploded the silver-haired, silver-tongued governor, “I 
have never questioned your judgment before, but have you taken a giant 
leap away from your senses? You can't make a nigger — no offense — the 
new sheriff of Rock Ridge.” 


“Now, don't fly off the handle, Governor,’ Lamarr soothed. “I am 
about to make you an historic figure, maybe even get you a cabinet post.” 


“Cabinet post?” said Le Petomane, lifting his head as if scenting a 
breeze from Washington. “Cabinet post?” 


“The first man ever to appoint a black sheriff. Your name will be 
legend. Just think of it — Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, Le Petomane.” 


“But it won't work. They'll never accept him. They'll kill that 
nigger — no offense, son — stone-cold dead his first day on the job.” 


Lamarr overrode his objections smoothly. “That one day is all we 
need for your name to be secure in the annals of western history. And it 
will surely secure you the nomination for, dare I say... the Presidency?” 


“Go on — dare, dare,” urged Bart, who was sitting at Le Petomane's 
desk, his feet up, smoking one of the silver-tongued governor's finest 
Havana cigars. 


“Very well — the Presidency!” 


Humming “Hail to the Chief” under his breath, swaggering with a 
new-found deep humility, the silver-tongued governor stepped over to 
Bart, extended his hand, thought better of it, struck a regal — or at least 
presidential — pose, and spoke with the air of a man conscious of his place 
in history. 


“Good luck, nigger — no offense — and I hope and trust that you will 
acquit yourself, however fleetingly, with honor, and bring glory, brief as it 
may be, to this hallowed state.” 


“Bill, are you coming back?” came Miss Stein's voice from behind 
the drapes. 


“Is there anything else, Hedley?” he asked. “I'm terribly busy at the 
moment.” He was already deftly removing his pants as he spoke. 


“Of course, of course,” said the corrupt attorney general in a 
reassuring tone that had more than a trace of sarcasm to it. “Affairs of 
State, eh?” 


“Very funny, very funny. You know, I can still have you fired. I can 
still have you fired, can't I?” 


“No, Governor.” 


“Oh, very well, then. Good luck with your nigger — no offense — 
coming, my pet.” 
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Ah, how to describe in words alone the happy anticipation of the 
citizens of Rock Ridge as they awaited the coming of their new sheriff? 


Perhaps a description of the red-white-and-blue bunting that adorned 
the store fronts on Main Street, the streamers, the flags, the welcome 
banners that lined the main streets. 


Or the spontaneous cheers that erupted from the throats of the 
assembled townspeople when Olsen Johnson ran out of the Western Union 
office holding a telegram aloft and shouting, “Just got a telegram from the 
governor's office — the new sheriff'll be here at noon!” 


Or the townspeople themselves, the children scrubbed and neat, their 
braids beribboned and freckles polished, knickers all cleaned and pressed, 
holding shiny, ripe, red, juicy apples, and jumping up and down, squealing 
with excitement; the women, colorfully dressed in their gingham and 
calico, flour still clinging to their aprons from the cakes and pies they had 
been baking for the new sheriff; the dancehall girls, lipsticked and rouged 
and painted, bustled and decolletaged, standing a respectful distance back 
away from the respectable womenfolk, who in turn were standing a 
respectful distance away from their menfolk, all smartly turned out in 
Sunday suits with wing collars, or spanking clean overalls and new straw 
hats. 


Or, perhaps, Howard Johnson, spokesman for the welcoming 
committee, holding a ceremonial laurel wreath and practicing his speech: 
“As honorary chairman of the welcoming committee, it is my privilege to 
extend to you a laurel and hearty handshake...” 


Or Gabby Johnson, his beard combed, his hat on frontwards, as near 
as he could tell, his buckskins dipped in lye less than two weeks ago, 
hanging off the church steeple, looking out through his telescope to spot 
the sheriff as he came into view. 


Could Gabby's telescope have seen far enough into the distance at 
that moment, it might have focused on the word “GUCCI” imprinted on 
the side of a slickly cut leather saddlebag. 


The saddlebag was Bart's, of course, as he rode across the prairie 
decked out in spectacular duds. He wore a sensational white suit, cut in 
Doc Holliday fashion. He sported violet shades, wore a dynamite Stetson, 
and his boots were fashioned of white lizard. He moved like a moist dream 
across the prairie, stepping out tastefully to the big bad beat of the Count 
Basie band, which sat nearby, in the middle of the prairie, playing an 
accompaniment to his procession, the Count himself seated at the “88.” 
Bart paused to lean over in the saddle and slap off Basie as he passed by; 
then he continued out over the prairie to the strains of “April in Paris.” 


Back in Rock Ridge, Gabby scanned the horizon with his telescope. 


His eye fell on a stagecoach being held up, but that was not what was 
on his mind at the moment. He shifted around to the opposite horizon, and 
there, in the distance, was an indistinct but unmistakable shape. 


“The sheriff's coming!” he shouted. 
“Ring out the church bells!” shouted Howard. “Strike up the band!” 
Church bells rang out, and the band broke into a sprightly march tune. 


Gabby focused the telescope as the figure approached, getting larger 
and more distinct in his field of vision, until finally he was as clear as day. 
“Well, I'll be a tuckered plum,” muttered Gabby. 


Pulling himself together, he shouted down to the townspeople, 
“Listen, you're not going to believe this, but die sheriff is a ni —” 


The loud BONG, BONG, BONG of the church bells drowned out the 
rest of the word. 


“What did he say?” asked Dr. Samuel Johnson. 


“He said the sheriff is near!” responded Olsen Johnson. 
The townspeople took up the chant. 

“The sheriff is near!” 

“The sheriff is near!” 


The word spread through the crowd like cholera — the sheriff is 
near! 


Out on the desert, Bart could hear the gong of the steeple bells 
pealing out to welcome him. 


Gabby Johnson tried again. 
“No, no, the sheriff is ani BONG, BONG, BONG...” 


Bart's horse pranced onto Main Street in a cloud of dust, which partly 
obscured him from the clear sight of his waiting welcomers. The band 
struck up “Pomp and Circumstance,” and the townspeople were beside 
themselves in a veritable ecstasy of huzzahs. 


Then the dust began to clear a little, and the people on the street got a 
closer look at Bart, and froze in stupefaction. 


They stood, slack-jawed, dumbfounded, as Bart rode down the street 
and stopped in front of the welcoming platform, where Howard Johnson, 
his eyes still glued to the scroll he carried in his hand, began reading: 


“The town of Rock Ridge is happy to extend a laurel and hearty 
welcome to its new... nigger.” 


Howard Johnson did a double take and snatched back the laurel 
wreath before swooning. 


Bart dismounted and mounted the platform, walking through a crowd 
that was as stiff as a group of zombies at parade rest. 


Gabby Johnson, his tongue dangling and twitching in the middle of a 
face utterly immobilized with horror, muttered, “Ravvid, ravvid, ravvid,” 
and swallowed his plug of tobacco. 


Mothers shielded their children's eyes. Senior citizens suffered strokes 
on all sides, as Bart took the center of the rostrum. 


“Excuse me while I whip this out,” he said, reaching down inside his 
belt. 


A woman screamed and fainted. 


Bart whipped out the proclamation he had rolled up inside his gunbelt 
and held it aloft, to a collective gasp of relief from the townspeople. 


“By the power invested in me...” Bart began. One by one, snapping 
out of their shock, the men of the town began loading their guns. 


“...by the honorable William J. Le Petomane, governor of this 
state...” 


Bart could hear clicking noises all around him. Six-shooters and rifles 
were being cocked all around him, and pointed straight at him. Men looked 
around, one to the other, for encouragement. Bart quickened his pace. 


“_,.I-hereby-assume-the-functions-of-the-offlce-of-sheriff- 
inandforthetownshipofRockRidge.” 


Reverend Johnson stepped forward, raising his arms, palms open, out 
over the crowd. He picked up a Bible and began to address the multitude in 
soothing tones. 


“Gentlemen, gentlemen. Let's not allow anger to rule the day. As your 
spiritual leader I implore you to pay heed to this good book and what it has 
to say. Especially those instructions handed down to us by Abraham, Isaac, 
and Solomon...” 


BLAMIUUIN 


A shotgun blast rang out, blowing a hole the size of a collection plate 
through the center of the Bible. 


“.,.unfortunately, those particular instructions are now somewhere 
over Omaha, and therefore of relatively little further use in this colloquy,” 
the Reverend finished mellifluously. Turning to Bart, he added, “Son, 
you're on your own. I must take shelter so as to preach another day.” 


Nimbly springing down, the Reverend crawled under the platform 
and curled himself in a little ball behind a post. 


Bart, alone on the stand now, looked down at the sea of iron pointing 
at him. Accurately gauging the crowd's mood, he considered the various 


avenues of escape, which was short work, since there were none. 
There was only one thing left to do. 


Drawing his six-shooter fast as lightning, Bart pressed the barrel hard 
against his own neck. 


With a voice as cold as steel, he said: 
“Hold it. The next man here that makes a move, the nigger gets it.” 


Then, in a different voice, adopting the manner of a cringing, whining 
plantation darkie: 


“Oh, Lordy, he means it. He means it. He'll do it. I knows him.” 
“You bet your ass I'll do it,” Bart continued in the cold-as-steel tone. 
The townspeople turned to each other, bewildered. 

“T think he does mean it,” said a man. 

“Hold on, men,” Olsen Johnson commanded. 

“He's not bluffing. He'll kill im sure as shooting.” 

“Now throw your guns down,” Bart commanded. 

“Real gentle-like. No tricks.” 


“Please, massas, please don't shoot,” Bart pleaded in his other voice. 
“Throw down your guns. He means it, Lordy, he means it.” 


“Listen to him, men,” Dr. Samuel Johnson said. “He does mean it. 
He's just crazy enough to do it.” Dr. Samuel Johnson threw down his 
weapon. 


Guns clattered to the ground. Bart backed off the rostrum and down 
the street, the gun still tightly pressed against his neck. From the corner of 
his eye, he spotted Van Johnson on a rooftop pointing a rifle at him. 


“Drop it!” he commanded. “Drop it, or I swear I'll blow this nigger's 
head all over the street.” 


“Oh, Lordy, Lordy, yes, he's desperate. Please do what he says. Poor 
ol' darky be blown to King-dome Come, less'n you do.” 


“Drop it, Van,” urged Howard Johnson. “He's serious.” 


“Aw, shoot,” said Van, frustrated and shamefaced. He tossed the rifle 
off the roof, and it clattered to the ground below. 


Bart continued backing down the street, toward the jailhouse, the gun 
still pressed against his own neck, alternately barking out commands and 
whining pleas. 


Harriet Johnson burst out tearfully, “Isn't anybody going to help that 
poor man?” 


“Hush, Harriet,” Dr. Samuel Johnson soothed her. “That's a sure way 
to get him killed. If we just go along with him, there's a chance he'll 
release him unharmed.” 


Now they were only a few short yards from the jailhouse. 


“Easy now,” Bart commanded. “Just a few steps more, and we'll be 
there. Don't try anything foolish.” 


Suddenly Bart bolted down the street. 


A shot from his own gun went winging past his ear and he stopped 
dead in his tracks. 


“That was just a warming. Next time he tries that, he gets it right 
between the eyes,” Bart said menacingly. 


“Go along with him, son,” Reverend Johnson advised. “There'll be 
another time for you.” 


Bart eased himself backward very slowly, till he reached the jailhouse 
door. Then, still keeping himself covered with one hand, he reached back 
and opened the door with the other. He pulled himself inside roughly and 
slammed the door. 


With the door locked securely behind him, Bart tossed his gun into a 
comer, breathed a deep sigh of relief, and leaped into the air in celebration. 


“Made it! We made it! Oh, Bart, you are so talented!” 


He wrapped his arms around himself in a big bear hug. “And they are 
so dumb.” 


EEGPTER 6 


CONSTRUCTION HEADQUARTERS 
ADMINISTRATIVE PERSONNEL ONLY 
KNOCK ON BARBED WIRE BEFORE ENTERING 


Behind the sign, inside the enclosure, a low-life, mean-spirited group 
of Taggart's cruel overseers sat around the campfire, eating. 


No one talked. They were busy, noisily scraping the last of their beans 
off tin plates. The only sound that could be heard was a vulgar symphony 
of eating, grunting, belching and farting. 


Taggart kicked open the door of his office and swaggered out into the 
middle of the symphony. 


“PFFFOOOOTITTITTT!” 

“PTWEEEEEEEEEEFFE!” 

“PIIEEA DOOOOOOOOO!” 

“PFFFFFFFFFFFFFFTT!” 

“PUTAPUTTAPUTTAPUTIA!” 
“PIAODOONNNNNNNGGGGGG!” 

One of the overseers looked up and saw Taggart through smoke. 
“Want some beans, Mr. Taggart?” 

“T'd say you've had enough,” Taggart replied, holding his breath. 


“Got word there's a new sheriff over in Rock Ridge,” the heartless 
foreman continued. “Who wants to kill him?” 


All five of the cruel overseers’ right hands shot up in the air. They 
wriggled and twisted and waggled their fingers, trying to catch Taggart's 
attention. Lyle burst forth, unable to contain his excitement. 


“Mr. Taggart, I believe I have a ee-nuque idea.” 


“Ee-nuque? Dontcha mean u-nique?” 

“Yeah, that sounds good. That's probably what I mean.” 
“Well, what is it?” Taggart demanded. 

“What is what?” 

“Your ee-nuque idea.” 

“Oh. Why don't we give him to Mongo? Mongo'd sure see to his ass.” 
“Mongo!” the other henchmen took up the refrain. 
“Great idea, Lyle.” 

“Do it, Taggart.” 

“Hey, Mongo will eat him for breakfast.” 

Taggart nodded. 

“Well,” he said, “what do you say, Mongo?” 


Mongo was sitting alone around by the other side of the campfire, a 
studded chain around his neck. He was a huge mountain of a man, ugly 
and rapacious looking. Straddled between his legs was a mammoth black 
cauldron of bubbling beans. He used a fireplace shovel to get the beans up 
to his gaping maw of a mouth. 


Taggart walked over to him. 
“Well, Mongo, how would you like to mutilate the new sheriff?” 
Mongo smiled and issued a nearly human noise. 


“BWWWWWWWAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA- 
AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA.” 


“Good boy.” 


Mongo reached into his boot and pulled out a huge cigar, bit off the 
end of it and spat it across the campfire. When he pulled back, the cigar 
was lit, and the upper half of his body was quietly smoldering. 


“How you want sheriff killed?” asked Mongo. “All at once, or in little 
pieces?” 


“Just use your own warped judgment,” said Taggart. 


“BWWWWWWWWWAAAAAAAAAAAAAA- 
AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA-AAAAA.” 


EEGPTER § 


Bart, thirty miles away in the Rock Ridge jailhouse, heard a distant 
rumbling like thunder. He went to the window and looked out, but the sky 
was Clear overhead. He shrugged, walked back to his desk, and resumed 
the task he had been working on. Picking up his 00 sable brush, he dipped 
it in the can of white paint in front of him and filled in the fine lines around 
the eyes, and then it was finished. The darky jockey figure on the Rock 
Ridge jailhouse ashtray had been painted white. 


Bart was tidying up the sheriff's office, settling in. He took a sheaf of 
“Wanted” posters out of the bottom drawer of his desk and walked over to 
post them on the wall, reading through them as he went. 


The first three were of mean-looking white outlaws, but the fourth 
was of a black man. Bart crumpled it and threw it in the wastebasket. 


“He's got enough trouble without a bunch of honkies chasing his ass 
from here to Mexico,” Bart decided. 


Another tremendous crashing sound. More thunder? No — this was 
coming from back along the cell row somewhere. It must have been that 
drunk in cell number two, the one whose intermittent snoring Bart had 
heard intermittently since he had barricaded himself in the jail two days 
ago. 


Bart picked up his ring of keys, walked down to cell number two, and 
looked in. A man was dangling upside down from the upper bunk, his 
bootheels caught in the bunk railing. He was swinging slowly back and 
forth, while shaking his head slowly from left to right. 


“Now that's what I'd call hung over,” observed Bart jovially, and then, 
solicitously, in his best hospital-orderly manner, said to the dangling 
prisoner, “Are we awake?” 


“We're not quite sure,” returned the prisoner, twisting around to look 
upside down at Bart. “Are we black?” 


“We are.” 


“Then we're awake... and we're puzzled. I'd better straighten myself 


out 
The prisoner twisted, turned and contorted, trying to right himself. 
“Need any help?” Bart asked. 
“All I can get.” 


Bart unlocked the cell door, crossed over to the prisoner, and 
extricated him one leg at a time, lowering him as gracefully as he could to 
the lower bunk, from which point the hapless prisoner rolled off to the 
floor. Bart helped him to his feet. 


“Thanks,” he mumbled. 
“Don't mention it,” Bart said. “You'd better have something to eat.” 


“No, thanks,” said the other. “Food makes me sick. Too spicy. I'll 
just... ah... there!” 


He reached back up under the mattress of the upper bunk and took out 
a bottle of rotgut. He uncorked it, raised it to his lips and drank it clean, in 
one pull. 


“Man drinks a lotta that stuff and don't eat, he's gonna die,” observed 
Bart. 


The prisoner rolled his bloodshot eyes around the corner of the bottle 
at Bart. 


“When?” he asked. 
“What's your name?” inquired the sheriff. 


He was looking his new-found companion over. He was a drunken, 
fortyish, decaying shell of a man, a mined hulk, a battered carcass, but 
there was something in the set of his jaw, the weather-beaten lines around 
the saddest eyes God ever made, the warped but studied grace and 
irregularly achieved fluidity of his movements, that gave him away: he had 
to be an old-time gunfighter. 


“Jim,” replied the gunfighter. 


“OK, Jim, since you're my guest and I'm your host, what do you like 
to do? What are your pleasures?” 


“Oh, I dunno. Screw... play chess.” 
Bart considered the alternatives. 


“Let's play chess.” 


And across town, little realizing that they were only pawns in the 
devious gambit of Hedley Lamarr, the townspeople of Rock Ridge 
assembled in the church to plan an offensive strategy that, had they but 
known, could only result in a fool's mate turned upon themselves. 


And what a meeting it was! People were milling about like lost steers, 
foaming over like uncorked beer. 


Reverend Johnson, at the pulpit, rapped his gavel and cried, “Order! 
Order!” 


Howard Johnson, standing next to the Reverend, observed, 
“Nietzsche says, ‘Out of chaos comes order!’” 


“Oh, blow it out your ass, Howard,” observed Olsen Johnson. 


“Quiet, everyone!” Reverend Johnson shouted. “Everyone be quiet 
whilst we listen to Harriet Van Johnson, our esteemed schoolmarm, as she 
reads a telegram that she herself has composed to the governor, expressing 
our feelings about the new sheriff.” 


The crowd all turned as one to gawk at the prim, demure, but 
ethereally lovely schoolmarm as she arose hesitantly. 


Nevertheless, she began in a small, squeaky, but courageous, voice: 
“To the Honorable William J. Le Petomane, Governor.” 


“What's that? Eh? Speak up! Louder, Madam, if you please!” echoed 
from all corners of the little church. 


Harriet Van Johnson blushed a bright green. 


“Forgive me,” she mumbled. “I'm not used to public speaking. TO- 
THE-HONORABLE-WILLIAM-J.-LE-PETOMANE-GOVERNOR!” 


“Better — much better! Attagirl!” 


Harriet continued, “We, the white God-fearing citizens of Rock 
Ridge, wish to express our extreme displeasure with your choice of sheriff. 
Please remove him immediately. The fact that you have sent him here just 
goes to prove that you are the leading asshole in the state.” 


There was a spontaneous burst of applause from the congregation. A 
small herd of cattle passed through the church, and the parishioners 
scattered. 


EEGPTER 10 


Bart studied the chess board intently, but his mind was on sheriffly 
matters. At length he spoke tersely. 


“Just rode in... busted up the town... killed the sheriff... for no 
reason?” 


Jim shrugged. 
“Didn't take anything?” 
Jim shrugged again. “Nothing here worth taking.” 


Bart frowned. “There's got to be a reason. Nobody does anything 
without a reason. Not even burning, pillaging, raping, and killing sheriffs.” 


He pushed a piece distractedly. “There's gotta be a reason. Well, I'll 
find it.” 


“T wouldn't worry about that,” Jim said. “You'll probably be dead 
before you get the answer. But if you want something real to worry about, 
I'd consider that move you just made.” 


“Oh, dear, you're right,” said Bart, surveying the board. “I just put my 
queen in jeopardy.” 

“Go on, you can take it back,” said Jim magnanimously. 

“No, that's okay.” 


“No, take it back. I don't like to win like that. I'd rather leave it to my 
superior strategy.” 


“That was my move, and I'll stick to it. I believe in taking the 
consequences for my own actions. I'm not a baby.” He grabbed his nose 
and began sucking his thumb. 


“All right, then,” said Jim, moving his bishop down the board, “you 
lose your queen.” 


With the speed of a striking snake Bart snapped his rook down the 
alley vacated by Jim's bishop. 


“Checkmate.” 
“WHAT?” 
With the infinite patience born of infuriating smugness, Bart pointed 


out slowly, dramatically, piece by piece, the uncannily clever trap he had 
set for Jim's now-hapless king. 


“C-H-E-C-K-M-A-T-E. Checkmate.” 
“You devious son of a bitch,” said Jim admiringly- 


“You'll forgive me,” said Bart. “I know this may seem petty, but I've 
got to do it. It just wouldn't seem like chess without it.” 


He leaped to his feet and did a little victory dance, a sort of cross 
between the Sailor's Hornpipe and the Funky Chicken. He broke into a fast 
soft shoe and then sprang up onto the table, chanting in a nasal singsong: 


I won, you lost 
You stink, I'm great 
Jim's got a bellyache 


He jumped down from the table and sat back in his chair. “Another 
game, chump?” 


Jim shook his head mournfully. He looked at the board for a while in 
silence, then reached into his vest, pulled out half a bottle of rotgut 
whiskey, and downed it in one swallow. Then he shuddered, wiped his 
mouth on his sleeve, and threw the bottle toward the cell block. 


Bart studied Jim closely, watching his body tense and then sag as the 
fiery liquor coursed through his veins. 


“Hey, man, why do you do that to yourself?” 


Jim's eyes focused, with an effort, on Bart's face and looked 
searchingly into his eyes. 


“Do you really want to know?” 


“Yeah, I'm seriously thinking of writing you up for the Reader's 
Digest as the most unforgettable drunk I have ever known.” 


“Well,” said Jim, “my name hasn't always been Jim.” 

Bart's eyebrows raised slightly. “What was it before?” 

“IT was better known as the Waco Kid.” 

Bart snorted and jumped to his feet. Disbelief was written all over 
him. 


“Sure, and I was better known as the Ritz Brothers. You? The Waco 
Kid? Don't make me laugh. The Waco Kid!” 


His imagination afire, Bart pantomimed a quick draw. 
“The Waco Kid! Man, he had the fastest hands in the West.” 


Jim leaped to his feet indignantly and pounded on the table. “In the 
West? In the world!” 


“Okay, if you're the Kid, show me something.” 


Jim slumped back into his chair, drained, defeated. He lifted his 
trembling, drunkard's hands, and spoke pitifully. 


“Well, maybe years ago I could have showed you something... but 
today... look at my hand.” 


He raised his right hand. 
“Steady as a rock,” Bart observed. 
“Yeah, but I shoot with this hand.” 


Jim now lifted his left hand, and it flip-flopped up and down like a 
Spastic typist's. 

Bart snorted again. “I knew you were no Waco Kid. You were just 
pulling my lariat.” 


“All right,” said Jim, summoning up every last reserve of strength and 
concentration that was left to him. There was a steely glint of desperate 
determination in his eyes. “All right. See that king?” 


He pointed to the chess piece. Bart nodded. 


“Now put your hands on both sides of it.” 
Bart did so, looking at Jim curiously. 


“All right, now, when I go for the king, you try to grab it. We'll see 
who gets to it first.” 


“Man, that's no contest at all. You're way over on the other side of the 
table. You're a mile away.” 


“Never mind that. When I say 'Go,' you just try to grab it. Ready? 
“Go!” 

Bart brought his hands together sharply. 

“Gotcha!” he said, leering triumphantly. 

Jim's expression did not change, except for a slight twinkle in his eye. 
“Open your hands.” 

Bart did, and the leer slowly sank from his face. 

“But what... where... 2” he stammered. 

His hands were empty. 


Bart looked up, dumbfounded, from the empty space between his 
palms, into Jim's smiling, sad-eyed face. He had not so much as seen the 
gunfighter's hands flicker. 


“Looking for this?” Jim asked. 


He raised his Stetson, and there was the black king, nestled in his 
thinning hair. He plucked it off the top of his head, weighed it thoughtfully 
in his palm for a moment, and then nonchalantly tossed it back to Bart. 


Bart whistled. 

“Well, raise my rent. How did you do that?” 

Jim shrugged modestly. 

“You're that fast?” 

Jim nodded. 

“Then you must be... you really are the Waco Kid.” 


“Was. Yeah, really was is more like it. I was the Waco Kid. And every 
prairie rat who could draw a gun from Yuma to Laredo had to ride into 
town to try out the Kid. I must have killed more men than Napoleon at 
Moscow. Yeah, it got pretty gritty. I'd hear the word 'draw' in my sleep. 
And then one day, walking down the street, I heard a voice behind me say 
‘Reach for it, mister.' I spun around, and there I am face to face with a six- 
year-old kid. Well, I threw my guns down and walked away. Little bastard 
shot me in the ass. I limped over to the saloon, crawled inside a whiskey 
bottle, and been there ever since.” 


Bart had listened intently to every word of Jim's narrative. When it 
was finished, he reached into the bottom drawer of his desk, pulled out a 
fresh bottle of redeye, and handed it to Jim. 


“Here,” he said. “Have a drink.” 


Jim gave a sardonic chuckle, took the bottle, and tossed off a healthy 
slug. Then he took a drink. 


“But that's ancient history,” he said. “What's your story? What's a 
dazzling young urbanite like yourself doing out here?” 


“Well,” Bart began, “back in '56 my folks and I were part of a wagon 
train heading West.” 


“Came out in the fifties, eh?” 


Bart nodded, and stroking his hands through the air, imitated the 
playing of a harp sounding the time-honored, traditional strains of a movie 
flashback. 


“Dooong, dooong, dooong, dooong,” he hummed, and began his 
Narrative. 


“Picture a long line of Conestoga wagons heading West.” 
Jim pictured it, 


“We were part of it, as I said. Well, not exactly part of it, if you can 
picture what I mean.” 


Jim managed to picture that as well: several hundred yards to the rear 
of the main body of covered wagons, eating dust all the way, there was one 
little wagon, obviously less well-to-do than the others. 


“You might say we were bringing up the rear, when suddenly, from 
out of the West, came the entire Sioux nation. And let me tell you, they 


were open for business.” 


A long line of Indians on horseback, that same long line you 
remember from countless Westerns, came swooping down on the wagon 
train whooping and yelling God knows what. The wagons began to from 


the classic western circle. 


“Needless to say,” Bart added, “they didn't let us in their circle. So we 


had to make one of our own.” 


The solitary, tattered little Bart family wagon turned in little circles 
several hundred yards away from the main wagon train. 


The wagon train was now entirely engulfed by attacking Indians, 
whooping, hollering, firing arrows, firebrands, and repeating carbine rifles, 
riding low down on the necks of their horses to provide as small a target as 
possible for the hopelessly outnumbered and outclassed settlers. 


In a short time the wagon train had been reduced to rubble. 


The little wagon with Bart's family in it was still turning bravely in its 
solitary circles, and the Indians rode over to it and encircled it, brandishing 
their bows and carbines and uttering their fearsome war cries. Bart and his 
parents stared at them in terror. 


The Indians stared back at them in wonder. 


“You might say,” Bart observed airily to Jim, “that they were a little 
confused by our color.” 


“What happened?” 
“Then the big chief rode up.” 


The chief was tall, proud, and regal, decked out in full-feathered 
chiefly regalia. He stared for a long time at Bart and his family. 


“They're darker than us!” he exclaimed. Then he called one of his 
braves over for a huddled conference. 


“Ahm... ma...ma... yah... vah... shvartzes?” he asked. 


The brave nodded sagely. The chief knitted his brows, held counsel 
with himself long and hard, as the terrified family stared on, with little 


hope left for their salvation. 
Finally, the chief came to a decision. 
“Manoma... moma... coma...” 


The chief raised his arms to the sky. All eyes were on him, and not 
another sound could be heard. 


“La Zehn Azoi. Luzem gayen. Abi gezunt.” 


“He wheeled around abruptly, and rode oft at a full gallop. His braves 
followed him, and we watched them become specks on the horizon. We 
were safe, safe to continue westward, to pursue our destinies, wherever 
they might lead us... and the rest is history.” 


Bart paused. There was no response from Jim. 
“Impressed?” asked Bart, looking up. 


Jim was fast asleep, his head down on the desk, the bottle still 
clutched tightly in his right fist. 


“Yeah, right,” said Bart, shaking his head wryly. “I always did like to 
keep my audience riveted. Well, time for beddy-bye, I guess.” 


He picked Jim up by the scruff of the neck, dragged him to his feet, 
and threw him over his shoulder. He carried the drunken gunfighter back to 
his cell, dumped him down on his cot, and threw a blanket over him. 


Then, returning to his office, Bart picked up the scattered chessmen 
and put them away, recorked the bottle, and stuck it back in the drawer. 
Then he moved around the office, tidying and straightening up here and 
there, making the place look just a little more homey. 


Finally, he lay down on the makeshift couch next to his desk and 
pulled a blanket up around him. 


As he reached up for the kerosene lamp, he heard a sleepy voice from 
the cell block: 


“Good night, Sheriff.” 


Bart smiled, shook his head, and turned out the light. Moments later 
he was sleeping the sleep of the just. 


EESPTER ii 


“Governor? 

“Governor Le Petomane...Sir? 

“Are you in here, Governor?” 

A flunky with an envelope in his hand stood in the middle of the 
governor's office, looking about him. The flunky was confused. The 
governor was supposed to be in his office. He was not out of town, the 
flunky knew that — no bridges to dedicate, no junkets in the works, no 
Miss Golden West pageants to judge. And nobody had seen him come out 
of his office all day. His secretary had said — no, come to think of it, his 
secretary hadn't been around, either. 

From somewhere nearby, yet muffled, the flunky heard the 
melodious, almost-in-tune sounds of a plunking ukulele and the 
mellifluous strains of a silver-throated voice singing the immortal 
“Avalon.” 

He looked around, nervously and curiously. Finally, locating the 
sound behind the drapes, he 69 

straightened his tie, squared his shoulders, walked over, and stuck his 
head through the drapes. 


Governor Le Petomane and Miss Stein were locked in an affectionate 
embrace on a small chaise longue. The governor was playing the ukulele 
as he serenaded his secretary. 


“Er...Governor Le Petomane, sir began the flunky. 

“What? Who the hell are you?” 

“Your brother-in-law. I work for you, sir. Urgent telegram, sir.” 
“Hmmph. What's your name?” 


“Harty.” 


“Oh, yeah, that's right. Harry. Well, get this straight, Harry. If you say 
one word — one word — to my beloved wife, your sainted sister, about 
this, I'll have you fired and burned. Give me that telegram!” 


He ripped the envelope from the hand of the unfortunate flunky, who 
backed out hurriedly, closing the drapes behind him, and continued 
backing until he was out of the building. 


Le Petomane opened the telegram and read furiously, stroking Miss 
Stein's pubic hair distractedly as he did so. 


“Ahr...mmph...rumble...mumble...mmph...rmph... ASSHOLE!” 


He crumpled the telegram violently. Miss Stein obediently rolled 
over. 


“Sure, Bill, anything you say.” 


“What? NO! Not that...not now, anyway. This is inrageous. I must 
speak to Heddy.” 


Dressing hurriedly, he walked out of the room, muttering worriedly, 
“Serious business...serious business...serious business...” 


The groom in the huge bride-and-groom portrait over the governor's 
desk began to smile wickedly. It was none other than Hedley Lamarr. 


He stepped out of the painting and scooped the fallen telegram off the 
rug. He read it exultantly, twirling his mustache. 


It was just as he had hoped. 


The corrupt attorney general cackled with delight He was working 
himself into a euphoric frenzy. 


“The black sheriff scheme is working to perfection!” he exulted. “The 
citizens are enraged. They should be pulling up stakes any moment. The 
time is ripe to move into Rock Ridge and snap up the land for a song.” 


He laughed sardonically. 
“Today, Rock Ridge. Tomorrow...Laredo!” 


Back in Rock Ridge, Hedley Lamarr's dreams seemed well on the 
way to fruition. Bart and Jim were still ensconced within the protective 
walls of the jailhouse. They sat around the desk, amusing themselves by 
taking occasional potshots at the wastebasket with their .45's, or cutting 
their initials into the desk top with the rowels of their spurs. 


Bart, oddly, seemed in a chipper and optimistic mood. Jim was more 
properly depressed. He sat slouched in his chair, with his hat pulled way 
down over his eyes, and barely enough energy to take a drink. He was 
sluggishly rolling a cigarette. 


Bart reached over and picked up two of his cigarette papers. He licked 
the edge of one and glued it neatly to the other. Jim listlessly pushed his 
bag of Bull Durham across the table, but Bart shook his head. 


“Got my own.” 


Bart took out his own little sack, reached into it with two fingers and 
spread some of his private stock across the cigarette papers. 


Jim leaned across the desk and said with sudden vehemence: 
“Ya know what they're callin' me, don't you?” 

“What?” 

“Deputy Nigger.” 


Bart laughed loudly and delightedly, slapping his knee. Jim glowered 
at him without anger, only dull resignation and total lack of appreciation of 
whatever humor Bart saw in the situation. 


“Once I establish myself in this town, that might turn out to be a 
pretty important position,” Bart said, lighting his cigarette and taking a 
deep drag. He spoke in a high, strained, breathy voice, as he held the 
smoke in his lungs. 


Jim sniffed the air. 


“Hmm, Arizona Gold. Hey, you're fixin' to go out there, ain't you?” 


Bart was brushing the dust off his boots, straightening his cuffs, 
polishing his cufflinks. 


“Look, do me a favor. Don't go out there. You can't win those people 
Over, no matter what you do. They are just not going to accept you. Never. 
No way. No how. I know those people. It ain't gonna work.” 


Bart grinned confidently, put on his Stetson, and adjusted it to a 
jaunty angle. 


“That was yesterday, Jim. This is a brand-new, beautiful day. You just 
don't understand human nature. Once you establish yourself, they've got to 
accept you.” 


Jim shook his head again. 


Bart smiled benignly, rose slowly and gracefully from his chair, 
carefully stubbed out his cigarette, put the butt in his shirt pocket, and 
floated out the door. 


It was a beautiful, sun-drenched western day. The sky was as blue as a 
dancehall hostess's eyeshadow, and beyond the town the prairie stretched 
out, golden and rolling, to the foothills of the great buttes. Overhead, in the 
distance, a golden eagle wheeled lazily. Little puffs of wind blew 
tumbleweeds down along the streets of the town. Bart stepped out onto the 
sidewalk, threw his arms to the sun, inhaled the fresh, clean western air, 
and strode briskly down the street. 


A little old lady wearing a sunbonnet and a charming embroidered 
apron came out of Olsen Johnson's dry-goods store, carrying a wicker 
basket full of gingham and calico, flour and vanilla, and a few bullseyes 
and all-day suckers for the children. It was Granny Johnson, on her way 
home to bake a few apple pies for the orphans. 


Jim watched from the jailhouse window as Bart passed her on the 
street, tipped his hat, and said in his sunniest voice, “Mornin', ma'am. And 
isn't it a lovely morning.” 


“Up yours, nigger!” retorted the sweet old lady sharply as she scuttled 
off down the street at a rapid rate. 


Jim sighed, and started to turn away from the window, but found that 
he couldn't. It was like watching two trains heading toward each other on 
the same track, or a stagecoach heading, hell-bent, for a washed-out 
bridge. He had to see it through to the end. 


He hoped that Bart wouldn't turn and look at him. He didn't want to 
discourage him any further, and yet there was no encouragement in the 
world he could think of to give. 


But, of course, Bart did look back over his shoulder, and Jim had to 
respond. With more bravado than he felt, he shrugged, held up one finger 
at Bart, and mouthed at him from his window, “That's one.” 


Bart gave him a wry but still faintly optimistic grin, squared his 
shoulders, and continued walking down the street. 


Jim got out some metal polish and began working on the cell bars, 
just to keep himself busy and, hopefully, relax him a little from the tension 
that was building inside him. 


Bart was starting to feel it, too, though he kept his head high and his 
step jaunty. But he started involuntarily when, as he passed a side street, a 
sudden rolling, flailing commotion exploded out of it in front of him. 


It was only a group of kids. Four of them, fighting. They squirmed 
around in a heap in front of them, pummeling each other. 


As Bart looked a little closer, he saw that it was three of them 
pummeling the hapless fourth. He moved in to break up the fight — his 
first official peace-keeping act as sheriff. 


“Hey, three against one, boys? Come on, that's no way to fight,” said 
the sheriff, reaching down and taking one boy by the shoulder. 


The boy turned and looked up; then, seeing who it was, he jumped up, 
shrieking and clutching his shoulder as though he'd been burned, and took 


off with the other two down the street, leaving the boy that they had been 
beating up in the dirt at Bart's feet. 


Looking down at him, Bart could now see that he was wearing a tin 
Star on his shirt. 


Little Henry was lying in the dirt sobbing, his face scratched, his 
clothes torn and scuffed, with the tin star still gleaming like a target in the 
center of his shirt. 


Bart reached down and helped him to his feet. 
“What happened, son?” he asked. “Why were they picking on you?” 
Henry sniffled, “We were just playing "Welcome the new sheriff.” 


“ "Welcome the new sheriff,’ eh?” Bart squatted down on his haunches 
beside Henry, took his handkerchief out of his pocket, and placed it gently 
under the lad's nose. 


“Here,” he said. “Blow.” 


Henry blew his nose into the handkerchief, and his sobbing gradually 
subsided. He looked up at Bart with warmth and gratitude in his eyes. 


“Gee, thanks!” he said. 


Bart gave him a comradely pat on the shoulder, and Henry glowed 
with pride. He looked up at the sheriff worshipfully, and then caught 
himself with a guilty start. 


“Ooh, I just remembered. My mother and father said I'm not supposed 
to talk to you.” 


There was no coldness or animosity in the boy's voice — just the 
reverse, in fact. He was confused, hurt, and torn. He looked up at Bart 
pleadingly. 


Bart gave him a conspiratorial wink and looked broadly up and down 
the street. 


“Well, if you don't say anything, I won't,” he said in a stage whisper. 


Henry grinned thankfully, winked back, and scurried away down the 
street. 


Bart watched him go. He felt renewed again, just a little, but enough 
to give him strength to continue. There wasn't much in this town, but it 


was his town, now; he was the sheriff of it. 


Deputy nigger, eh? Before he was finished, they'd all be clamoring for 
the job. 


Down the street, Henry took the sheriff's badge off his shirt. He 
Started to toss it away in an alley, but then suddenly changed his mind. He 
held the tin star in his hand for a long time, looking at it thoughtfully, 
turning it over and over. Finally, he pulled out a corner of his shirttail, 
shined it up, and pinned it back on his chest. Then he turned around and 
waved one last time at Bart. 


The sheriff waved back at him. 


Continuing his walk down the street, Bart encountered a large, stupid- 
looking stranger wearing a high, round-brimmed hat, and an expensive- 
looking vest and boots. The stranger looked open and friendly, if simple- 
minded, and Bart walked over to him to try to make some friendly small 
talk. 


“Excuse me, sir. Could you tell me the time?” 

The man continued walking, not deigning to answer. 

Bart fell in step beside him. “TI said, can you tell me the time?” 
Still no answer. 


Bart was beginning to get exasperated. “Excuse me, sir, but I wonder 
if you might find it within you to tell me the time?” 


The big man dropped his head shamefacedly on his chest. “My father 
and mother said I'm not supposed to talk to you,” he said in a rote-like 
monotone, and, turning, shuffled off down a side street. 


Bart, hands on hips, looked after the retreating form. He shook his 
head, and walked on also. 


Well, he'd give it one more try. The barbershop, traditional haven of 
good fellowship and small-town socializing. The barbershop, home of the 
hearty back-slap, the smell of warm soap, and swapping lies about fishing 
and prospecting and all those things that men talk about when they 
unbutton their collars and loosen their vests and get down to some plain, 
old-fashioned chewing the rag. 


It was a slow, quiet afternoon at the barbershop. No customers were 
there — only the barber, relaxing in a chair outside the door, leaning back, 
smoking a pipe and reading the paper. Two loafers sat on a bench nearby, 
one of them whittling and the other playing the harmonica. 


The harmonica player broke oft abruptly in the middle of “Turkey in 
the Straw,” and the whittler sliced off the tip of his thumb, but did not 
notice it right away, as the two of them looked up in shocked surprise. The 
barber, gradually becoming aware that the music had stopped, looked up 
from his newspaper, and his expression changed to one of total horror as 
he saw Bart's smiling black face in front of his barbershop. 


Bart peered in through the doorway at the empty shop, then turned 
back to the barber. 


“Who's next?” he asked pleasantly. 


The barber stared at him in panic. Then he sprinted into the store, 
brushing Bart out of his way, and leaped into the chair. 


“Me!” he said. 


Whipping his scissors out of the pocket of his smock, the barber 
began cutting his own hair. 


“Well, what'd you expect? 'Welcome, son, make yourself to home, 
how'd you like to marry my daughter,’ or something? Remember, kid, these 
people are simple farmers, country folk, the salt of the earth, people of the 
land, the common clay of the new West. You know — scumballs.” 


Jim punctuated his observation with a pull off the beer bottle he held 
in his hand. Bart took a swallow of beer, too, and shook his head. 


“Looks like you're right. I don't know what it would take to make 
these people accept me.” 


Suddenly the entire room began to quiver. Pictures were knocked off 
walls, and the heavy oaken desk slid first one way and then the other, 
across the room. There were shrieks of terror from the street outside, and a 
heavy rumbling noise that came closer and closer: Doom-pah-pah-doom- 
pah-pah-doom. 


Bart and Jim stared at each other in astonishment. Bart said, slowly, 
“What the hell is that?” 


EEGPTER 12 


It was Mongo. 


It could only have been Mongo. And he was ready for mayhem as 
only Mongo could be. 


He came into Rock Ridge mounted on a water buffalo, snorting and 
pawing its way down Main Street. On the water buffalo's left flank, there 
had been whitewashed the word “yes”; on its right flank, the word “No.” 


A little Mexican, dressed in a huge sombrero, was the first to spot 
him. 

“MONGO... Santa Maria!” he gasped, and pulled the sombrero down 
over his head, completely covering himself. 


Mongo lumbered by, dismounted and tied his water buffalo to a 
hitching post opposite the saloon, just as Dr. Samuel Johnson rode by. 


“Hey, you can't park that rhino there,” Dr. Samuel Johnson told him. 
“Tt's illegal.” 


Mongo strode out into Dr. Samuel Johnson's path. 


He glowered up at the doctor, then glared eye to eye at his horse. 
Without saying a word, he drew back his fist about nine inches and 
punched Dr. Johnson's horse between the eyes. The animal gave a gasp, 
and crumpled like melted butter to the ground, knocking both horse and 
rider into a senseless pile. 


Inside the saloon, Howard Johnson was holding forth, as the men at 
the bar gathered around to listen to him. 


“',.and they say that now, in France —” Howard Johnson was 
saying — “they say in Paris, France, even as we speak, Louis Pasteur has 
devised a new vaccine that will obliterate anthrax once and for all. Think 
of it, gentlemen — hoof and mouth disease — a thing of the past!” 


“Never mind that shit,” said Olsen Johnson, as the swinging doors 
flew open and shattered. “Here comes Mongo!” 


Mongo stood in the doorway, amid the shards and splinters of wood 
that were all that was left of the doors. He smiled at his victims, an odd 
subhuman gleam of anticipation in his eyes, and uttered a rumbling, bull- 
apelike sound. 


“BWWWWWWWAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
AAAAAAA.” 


Bart and Jim were alert but puzzled, trying to figure out what they 
should make of the commotion and noise, when suddenly the door of the 
jailhouse flew open and Van Johnson rushed in, breathless. 


“Sheriff!” he panted. “Mongo's back. He's breaking up the whole 
town. You've got to help us — please.” 


“Hear that?” said Bart to Jim. “Now it's 'please.' This moming I 
couldn't even get the time of day.” 


He started strapping on his guns. “Oh, well, that's law business. Who 
is this Mongo, anyway?” 


“Well,” said Jim, searching for words, “Mongo ain't exactly a 'who.' 
He's more like a what. Oh, and I'd forget the guns if I were you. If you 
shoot him, you'll only make him mad.” 


Bart's face was a study in disbelief. He was totally nonplussed. Who 
was this Mongo, anyway? And what in God's name was he supposed to do 
about him? 


Mongo, his face wreathed in a beatific smile, was crushing several 
men against the back wall of the saloon with the player piano, when Bart 
burst in through the doorway, wearing a Western Union outfit, complete 
with little cap. 


“Candygram for Mongo!” he shouted. “Candygram for Mongo!” 


“Me Mongo,” grunted the brute, releasing his pressure on the piano. 
The half-crushed figures behind the instrument slipped to the floor and 
passed out with relief, as Mongo turned his attention to Bart. 


“Sign here,” said Bart, walking over to Mongo with pencil and pad 
outstretched. 


Mongo laboriously scrawled a large 
on the bottom of the pad, and Bart handed him the Candygram and 


beat a polite but hasty retreat, not even waiting for a tip. 


“Mongo love candy,” boomed the behemoth, tearing the box open 


with his teeth. 


The trick candy box exploded five sticks of dynamite into Mongo's 
face. When the smoke had cleared, the inside of the saloon was reduced to 
rubble, and Mongo, his face charred by the explosion, stood teetering in 
the middle of the room. 


“No card?” he asked. 


EEGPTER 19 


Hedley Lamarr was deep in thought. 


Taggart loved to watch Lamarr think. It was almost as exciting as 
watching a railroad worker die of heat exhaustion. 


Hedley Lamarr was thinking in the bathtub now. He did much of his 
best thinking in the tub, so much that he always made sure he had his own 
portable tub with him wherever he went. 


At the moment, he was at the railroad camp, and his tub was set up in 
Taggart's cabin. 


Taggart loved to watch Hedley Lamarr take a bath. 


“Hmm,” Lamarr mused aloud. “So he managed to outwit Mongo. It 
seems we have made a strategic blunder.” 


“How so, Mr. Lamarr, sir?” Taggart asked. 


“We have made one of the most primitive tactical errors in military 
procedure. We have underestimated our opponent.” 


Taggart nodded. “Thought for sure Mongo would smash him into 
little sheriff meatballs. Can't understand it.” 


The corrupt attorney general silenced him with an imperious and 
soapy wave of his arm. “Be still! My mind is a raging torrent flooded with 
rivulets of thought cascading in a waterfall of creative alternatives.” 


Taggart gasped in wonderment. “Mr. Lamarr, you talk purtier'n a ten- 
dollar whore.” 


“Shitkicker!” snorted Lamarr disgustedly. Then his face lit up, and he 
slammed his fist down on the water. 


“Of course! That's it!” Lamarr exclaimed. 

“That's it, all right,” Taggart agreed enthusiastically. 
“And it will work! It has to work.” 

“No question about it!” 

“Taggart, am I a genius or am I a genius?” 

“Sir?” 

“T said I'm a genius!” 


“Derm tootin'! Let's get started and...er...just one question, sir, 
begging your pardon.” 


“Shoot.” 
“What are you talking about?” 


Lamarr sighed. “Elementary, cactus-head. The Beast has failed and 
when the Beast fails, it is time to call in Beauty.” 


“Right. Er... Beauty?” 


“Don't be impatient, Taggart,” said the corrupt attorney general, 
dismissing him with a soggy and imperious wave of his hand, “you will be 
apprised of the details in good time. Meanwhile, I must have leisure to 
consider and gloat over the ramifications of my plan. She's never failed me 
before. She'll bring him to his knees, all right... say, where's my froggy?” 


“T don't know, sir! I didn't see him when I came in.” Taggart was bolt 
upright now, looking around the cabin with panic-filled eyes. 


“Well, look, damn it, look!” The corrupt attorney general was beside 
himself. Which made the bathtub kind of crowded. He splashed through 
the water and soapsuds frantically as the heartless foreman combed the 
tent, finally coming up with the precious green rubber frog under Lamarr's 
hat. 


Lamarr snatched it out of his hands and hugged and kissed it. 


“Oooh,” he sighed, “that was a close one. My heart can't take that 
kind of strain too often.” 


ECSPTER fy 


Shoes shined, mustache waxed, his trousers creased to a sharp edge, 
every hair on his head carefully glued in place, Hedley Lamarr stood 
outside the Rock Ridge Saloon, gazing with smug satisfaction at the 
ornate, gilt-lettered sign, surrounded by blinking gaslights, that read: 


HEDLEY LAMARR PRESENTS 
LILI VON SHTUPP 
THE TEUTONIC TITWILLOW WHO INVADED 
THE HEARTS OF EUROPE 


The poster showed a picture of the glamorous Lili, wearing a 
homburg and a blue pinstripe suit, and smoking a long cigar. 


Hedley Lamarr passed by the sign and the swinging doors of the 
saloon, and headed around the back to the stage door. A dazzling bouquet 
of orchids, American Beauty roses, dried ferns, and prickly pear cactus 
over his arm, he rapped sharply on a door that was marked by a freshly 
painted star with an Iron Cross inside it. 


The corrupt attorney general rapped sharply on the door. From within, 
a husky voice called out: 


“Willkomen, bienvenue, welcome.” 


Lamarr turned the doorknob, opened the door a crack, and peered in, 
holding his bouquet out in front of him. 


“For you, my dear,” he said, and tiptoed into the room. 


“Oh, how ordinary,” yawned Lili. She sat at her dressing table in her 
costume of homburg, blue pinstripe suit, and diamond stickpin, putting the 
finishing touches on her makeup. After a cursory glance over her shoulder 
at the flowers, she ignored the corrupt attorney general completely while 
she returned to her mascara. 


“Leopold, put zese in water,” she called over her shoulder. 


The door opened and in walked a man who bore a striking 
resemblance to Eric von Stroheim in Grand IIlusion. He was bald-headed, 
and sported a strange neck brace. He wore a World War I German officer's 
tunic, an especially striking outfit for the 1870's. 

He strode stiffly over to the table, lowered his wooden arm, placed 
the flowers in it, and snapped it back into place, thereby destroying the 
flowers completely. He bowed, made a sharp right face, and goose-stepped 
out of the room. 


Hedley Lamarr watched his retreating form curiously. 


Then he cleared his throat. “Lili, I cannot find the words that truly 
express my joy at the rekindling of our association.” 


“Bullshit,” said Lili. “What ees ze job?” 


“Oh, Lili,” said Hedley Lamarr, his voice wheedling and unmanly, 
“why must it always be business with us?” 


He moved closer to her, breathing heavily on her neck. Lili put up a 
small parasol over her shoulder and continued making up. 


“Oh, Lili, why do you constantly put me off? Can it be that you find 
me so... unattractive?” 


“Only zexually.” 


“Zounds!” Lamarr muttered to himself, cut to the quick. He stalked 
dramatically across the room, threw his hands across his brow, and stood 
in a pose of bereavement. 


Lili did not turn around. 
“Come on, Lamarr. What ees ze job?” 


“T want you to seduce and abandon the sheriff of Rock Ridge. Think 
you can do it?” 


Lili looked at him through her eyelashes. 
“Is Bismarck a herring?” 
“Five minutes, Fraulein von Shtupp!” 


Leopold's voice came through the door, accompanied by three sharp 
raps. On the third one, the door panel splintered, and Leopold's wooden 
arm protruded into the room. 


“Sorry,” said the valet, withdrawing his arm. 


EEGPTER 15 


Jim walked around and looked at the cell door from all angles. He 
stepped back, squinted, scratched his head in disbelief, and walked around 
it again. 


It couldn't be true. 
But there it was. 


Mongo was in the cell, chained vertically to the door with about a 
hundred yards of heavy steel cable chain. He was sleeping like a baby, a 
silly, beatific expression on his face. He was snoring gently, and the bars of 
his cell windows were humming like harp strings from the vibration. 


“T don't believe it,” said Jim to Bart. “Absolutely incredible. I see it, 
but I still can't believe it.” 


“Oh, he was nothing,” said Bart modestly. “The bitch was inventing 
the Candygram. They'll never give me credit for it.” 


They were interrupted by a tapping on the window. Both Jim and Bart 
instinctively went for their shooting irons, but then the sweet smell of 
apple pie wafted into the room, and looking up, they saw the smiling, 
delicate, sunbonnet-crowned features of Granny Johnson. 


Bart went over and opened the window. Granny thrust a deep-dish 
apple pie into his hands. 


“Sorry about that ‘up yours' this morning,” she whispered 
conspiratorially. “I hope this pie will in some small way serve as a 'thank 
you' for your courage and ingenuity in defeating that terrible Mongo.” 


“Thank you, ma'am. Much obliged,” said Bart. 


Granny scuttled back off into the night, and Bart closed the window 
again, but no sooner had he turned his back than there came another tap on 
the pane. 


It was Granny again. “Of course, you'll have the good taste and tact 
not to mention this to anyone?” 


Bart gave an exaggerated bow and replied with overdone politeness, 
“Of course.” 


Granny left again. 


Jim was still skeptical, but not completely unimpressed. “Well, you've 
got one on your side,” he admitted. 


The words were scarcely out of his mouth when they heard another 
sharp rapping at the window. 


This time it was Howard Johnson: “Sheriff, I wanted to give you this 
laurel wreath. Meant to give it to you the day you came to town, actually.” 


“Thank you. Much obliged. Good night.” 


Bart took the wreath and closed the window again, but again there 
was another rapping. 


It was Howard Johnson again. 


“Of course,” he whispered conspiratorially, “if anyone asks you 
where you got it, just tell 'em you stole it from my store.” 


“Gotcha,” said Bart, giving him an exaggerated wink and holding up 
his thumb and forefinger in a circle. 


Bart closed the window and almost immediately there was another 
rap on it. Bart smiled and nodded at Jim. 


Bart opened the window. It was the barber. 


“T just wanted to apologize for not being able to take you today. You 
come around tomorrow, though, and I'll give you a haircut and shave on 
the house.” 


“Much obliged. Good night.” 
Bart closed the window. 
There was another knock. 


“Actually, the best time would be around four o'clock in the 
moming,” said the barber. “I know I'll be free then.” 


“Solid,” Bart said, and closed the window. 


“I'm starting to develop quite an underground reputation in this 
town,” Bart observed wryly. 


“Gee, in another twenty-five years you may even be able to shake 
their hands in broad daylight, if you let 'em put on their gloves first.” 


Jim slid down from where he was perched on the desk, straightened 
his hat, and pulled the lint out from the stubble on his chin. 


“Come on — I don't want to be late. Tonight's the night Lili von 
Shtupp opens at the saloon.” 


Bart slipped on his cream-colored swallowtail coat, plucked a speck 
of dust off one sleeve, and the two of them sallied forth. 


EEGPTER 16 


The saloon was already packed when Jim and Bart arrived, but the 
crowd melted like magic before them, and a ringside table materialized as 
they approached. 


And, almost as soon as Bart and Jim were settled, there was a drum 
roll, the house lights dimmed, and an expectant hush fell over the crowd. 


A Master of Ceremonies dressed in a cowboy outfit took center stage. 


“And now, ladies and cowboys,” he intoned, “here's the little gal 
you've all been a-waitin' to see and hear... the Bay-varian bombshell 
herself... let's hear it for Miss Lili von Shtupp!” 


A roar went up from the crowd as Lili strutted out from the wings, 
wearing her homburg and blue pinstripe suit. 


“Ah, zank you, zank you, ladies unt cowboys. Unt now, I vould like 
to favor you viz my vorld-famous wendition of ze lovely unt tragic zong 
‘I'm Tired’...ze zong zat closed Poland. But wight before I do, I'd like to 
zlip into zomezing a little more comfortable...wiz your kind permission.” 


“PERMISSION GRANTED!” The audience roared as one voice. 


“You're too kind,” said Lili in a demure yet smoky voice, and she 
disappeared behind the curtain. 


She returned a moment later, semi-clad in an incredibly sexy gold 
lame outfit. The audience went wild, but a gesture from Lili stilled them 
instantly, and they sat forward in their chairs, scarcely breathing heavy. 


In a soft, low, sultry, world-weary voice, Lili began to sing. 


Here I stand, the goddess of desire 

Set men on fire 

I have ziz power 

Morning, noon and night it's drink and dancing 


Some quick romancing And then a shower 
Stage door Johnnys constantly surround me 
They always hound me 

With one request 

Who can satisfy their lustful habit 

I'm not a rabbit 

I need some rest. 


Suddenly the drum picked up a new up-tempo beat. Lili's whole body 
undulated in a tigerish bump and grind, as sharp and sudden as the snap of 
a whip. Her voice became a throaty, feline growl, and she stalked, 
snapping off notes and bumps and grinds, through the audience. 


I'm tired, sick and tired of love 

I've had my fill of love from below and above 
Tired, tired of being admired 

Tired of love uninspired 

I'm tired. 


Lili threw her hips out past Gabby Johnson's whiskers, then snapped 
them back like a trick basketball. 


“Ravvid, ravvid, ravvid...” muttered Gabby, and at the same time his 
face turned a dirty pink under his whiskers and he was overcome by a fit of 
giggling and sneezing. 


I've been with thousands of men 
Again and again 
They promise the moon. 


As she passed between two tables, a big ugly cowhand stood up and 
made a grab for her breast. Without missing a beat, she kneed him sharply 


in the balls. He gasped and fell in a heap at her feet. She stepped over him, 
delicately driving a spiked heel up his ass, and continued singing: 


They're always coming and going 
And going and coming 

And always too soon. 

I'm tired, tired of playing the game 
Ain't it a cwying shame 

I'm so tired. 


By this time she was undulating past Bart and Jim's table. Leaning 
over the sheriff, she slipped a note out from her decolletage and planted it 
in his pocket, then made her way back to the stage. 


I'm tired, tired of playing the game 
Ain't it a cwying shame 
I'm so tired. 


She was back on the stage now, and she made a low, sweeping bow to 
the audience, who responded with wild shrieks of delight. 


“What's the note say?” asked Jim. 
“*T must see you alone in my dwessing woom wight after the show.’” 


EEGPTER i? 


Bart stared with bemusement back at the Prussian scowl of Leopold, 
who had answered his knock at the door. 


“I believe I have an appointment with Miss von Shtupp,” Bart said 
politely. 

Leopold merely stared fearsomely and disdainfully back at him, until 
Lili's voice broke in: 

“Leopold, you may take the gentleman's hat.” 

Bart smiled graciously and triumphantly, and handed his hat to 
Leopold. The Teuton took it and transferred it to his wooden arm, crushing 
and mangling it beyond recognition. Leopold then turned on his heel and 
left the dressing room by the back door. 

Bart stared after him, an expression of pained disbelief replacing the 
smile on his face. “I loved that hat,” he said, half to himself. 

Then he shrugged, and walked over to Lili, holding one hand behind 
his back. He bowed low before her, kissed her fingertips, and handed her a 
single red rose. 

“For you.” 


Lili simpered coyly. “Oooh, a wed wose... how womantic. Have a 
seat, Shewiff.” 


Bart looked Lily up and down, wryly but appreciatively, then sat and 
looked her up and down again from this new perspective. 


“Wanks,” he said. 


“Von't you excuse me for a moment vile I change into zomezing 
more...comfortable?” Lili purred. 


Bart looked at her gold lame outfit disappearing — what there was of 
it to disappear — behind the screen in the corner of her dressing room, and 
blinked hard twice. 


“Vy don't you make yourself comfortable, too?” asked Lili from 
behind the screen. “Loosen your bullets or zomezing.” 


Lili emerged from behind the screen again in an identical outfit, this 
one in silver. 


“Ah, I feel wefweshed,” said Lili. “But isn't it bwight in here?” 


She reached over, her breast bobbing against Bart's cheek, and turned 
off the kerosene lamp. The room went pitch dark. 


“There, isn't that better?” 
“Well,” allowed Bart, “we've definitely eliminated the glare.” 


All was silence and darkness for a moment, and then suddenly there 
was a faint rapping at the door. 


“Pardon me, I'll be wight back in a minute,” said Lili. “Remember 
where we were.” 


Lili found her way over to the door, opened it a crack, and looked out 
in the hallway. It was Hedley Lamarr. 


“How's it going?” whispered the corrupt attorney general. 


“He's like vet sauerkraut in my hands,” said Lili. “By morning, he vill 
be my slave.” 


“Splendid!” exulted Lamarr. 


Lili closed the door. Hedley Lamarr walked off down the corridor, 
rubbing his hands together. 


Lili found her way back to the couch where Bart was sitting, feeling 
her way along with both hands. 


“Vere are you, my dollink? Let me sit next to you...I have much to 
talk to you of. Is it twue, schatzi, vot zey say about ze vay you people are 
gifted?” 


Lili had felt her way back to the couch now, and she flung herself 
down on Bart. 


“T must find out...must find out... slurp, slurp... oh, oh, it's twue! It's 
twue, it's twue, it's twue.” 


“Excuse me,” said Bart as diplomatically as possible. “I don't want to 
criticize your technique, and this may have been what you had in mind all 
the time, but you're sucking my arm.” 


EEGPTER 18 


Bart pushed himself back from his place with a contented burp, 
leaned back in his chair, and put his boots up on the table. Lili hovered 
over him, pouring him another cup of coffee. 


“Unt vould you like another schnitzengruber?” 


Bart gave her a patronizing smile and gestured her away with a sweep 
of his hand. 


“No, thanks, baby. Fifteen's my limit on schnitzengruber.” 


“Veil, then...” She leaned over close to his ear and whispered an 
alternate suggestion. 


“Hey, wait a second, baby,” Bart protested. “I'm not some sexually 
disturbed specialist from Havana.” 


He drained his coffee and got up, flicking a few crumbs off his vest. 
“Besides, I'm late. I've got some heavy chores to do.” 


Lili's breast was heaving, and there was a wild gleam in her eye. 
Struggling to keep her voice calm, dispassionate, and under control, she 
gasped out, “Vill I see you later?” 


“1 don't know,” said Bart, putting on his crushed, mangled hat and 
heading for the door. “That depends on how much vitamin E I can get my 
hands on.” 


As he opened the door, all Lili's resolve to stay cool left her in a rush, 
and she made a flying leap across the room and grabbed Bart in a bear hug 
around the leg. As he started down the corridor she held on, dragging 
along after him and sobbing out a heartfelt plea: 


“No, sheriff, no. Please, don't leave. You mustn't leave. I need you. I 
can't live my life another day vithout you. I've never met anyvun like you 
before.” 


“Please,” said Bart, shaking her loose in a dignified manner. “You're 
making a German spectacle of yourself.” 


“Well,” Jim greeted him as he staggered in through the jailhouse door, 
“at least you got a hat job out of the evening. Anything else of interest 
transpire during the long night?” 


Bart took off his hat and looked ruefully at it. 

“T'm not sure, but I think I invented pornography.” 

Bart slumped gratefully down in the swivel chair in front of his desk. 
“What's been happening in the clean world?” he asked. 


Jim dug through a sheaf of papers in the “In” box on top of the 
sheriff's desk. 


“Bad news. Got a writ here for the release of Mongo. It's signed by 
Hedley Lamarr himself.” 


Jim flicked the writ across the desk to Bart. Bart picked it up and 
scrutinized it carefully, wrinkling his brow. 


“Hedley Lamarr, eh? Why would a dude like Hedley Lamarr care 
about Mongo?” 


Bart looked over at the chained behemoth, then back at the document 
in his hand, trying to piece together the puzzle. “Well, it's legal, anyway. 
Guess we'd better start letting him loose.” 


Mongo snored in his chains like the sea, blissfully unaware of the 
mystery swirling around him. Bart sighed, picked up a pail of water, and 
splashed the unconscious white giant's thigh, then his face. Mongo shook 
his head, blubbered, and opened his eyes. 


“Breakfast, eh? Mongo take orange juice, toast, and coffee...and a 
birthday cake.” 


“It's your birthday?” 
Mongo yawned and stretched, easily breaking the chains. 


“Okay, Mongo,” said the sheriff. “You're free. You can go quietly. 
Very quietly. And quickly. No need to stand on ceremony — don't feel that 
you have to break any heads out of politeness or anything.” 


Mongo plopped himself down resolutely on the bunk of his cell. 
“No. Mongo stay.” 
“Hey, man, get outta here,” Bart reiterated. “You're free.” 


Mongo sat stolidly, impassively, and spoke with great concentration. 
“Mongo stay with Sheriff Bart. Bart first man ever whip Mongo. Mongo 
impressed. Have great affection for sheriff.” 


Jim raised his eyebrows. “Better watch yourself, Bart. I do believe 
Mongo's takin' a fancy to you.” 


“Bwaah. Mongo straight.” 


“Sure, you can stay, Mongo,” said Bart. “Glad to have you aboard.” 
He returned to studying the writ with furrowed brows. 


“Hey, Mongo,” he said at length. “Maybe you know. What's a big 
shot like Hedley Lamarr doing meddling around in a little jerkwater town 
like Rock Ridge?” 


“Don't know for sure,” Mongo said, “but got to do with where choo- 
choo go.” 


“That's not specific enough,” Bart said, mostly to himself. “What 
does Hedley Lamarr care about where the choo-choo go?” 


“Mongo not know,” said Mongo, rocking back and forth on his cell 
bunk and speaking half to himself, also. “Mongo only pawn in game of 
life.” 


“Choo-choo, eh?” Bart mused. “Hmm...this might be a good time to 
mosey out to where they're building the railroad and maybe do a little 
snooping.” 


Jim stared at Bart, horror-struck. He started to speak, but could only 
splutter at first. Finally he found his voice. 


“Maybe a little snooping and maybe a lot of dying. You are one crazy 
nigger. I don't understand you at all. You're acting like a...a...a sheriff.” 


Bart pulled himself a little straighter. He spoke with the stem 
conviction of a man who knows he is at the center of a tight closeup and is 
about to deliver a line that will cue in stirring Western music. 


“That's what it says on the star.” 


Jim could only remain stock still, staring at Bart in awestruck 
amazement and tapping his foot in time to the music. 


“C'mon,” said Bart, strapping on his guns and heading for the door. 
Jim followed suit, strapping on his shooting irons and heading out after the 
sheriff. 


“Deputy nigger,” he said under his breath and gave a low whistle. 
“Damn my eyes.” 


Mongo called after them, “Hey! What about Mongo lunch?” 


“The stage from Yuma will be in at 2:15,” said Bart. “Eat the horses.” 


EEGPTER if 


The sun blazed down on the backs of perspiring, sweating, and 
profusely damp railroad workers, as Bart and Jim neared the camp. An 
overseer walked among them, barking out incomprehensible orders and 
occasionally laying his whip across a random back. 


Charlie rested his pick for a moment, and went over to the water 
bucket. And it was as he dipped the ladle in the bucket and started to 
convey it toward his mouth, his eyes blankly gazing at the horizon, that he 
saw the vision that made him drop the ladle in astonishment. 


“T can't believe it,” he said. “It can't be. Gotta be a mirage.” 


He splashed water in his face, rubbed his eyes, and looked again. It 
was still there: a mounted figure in a hand-tailored sheriff's outfit, with a 
bedraggled but strangely impressive-looking white guy riding along beside 
him. Bart! 

“Well, I'll be...” 


Charlie never bothered to finish the sentence. Instead he was running 
headlong across the prairie, arms outstretched, joyfully calling out, “Bart! 
Bart!” 


Bart reined up, dismounted, and spread his arms wide to welcome 
Charlie. 


Charlie leaped into them, and Bart staggered and danced around 
under his weight until they both fell, laughing, in a heap on the ground. 


“You shifty nigger!” gasped Charlie. “They said you was hung.” 
“And they was right,” said Bart, poking him in the ribs playfully. 


“Hey, no kiddin’, there, ba'bro, where'd you get that star? You win it 
in a claw machine? Couldn't get the transistor radio?” 


“Listen, back off, scamp. You talkin’ to the duly appointed sheriff of 
Rock Ridge.” 


“No kiddin'?” Charlie's eyes bulged. “Sheriff of Rock Ridge...now 
don't that hump the pump? Hey... wait a second. Rock Ridge — that's 
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where the railroad's goin’. 
“Well, now, if that don't beat all,” said Jim. 


“Who's that?” asked Charlie, his attention focusing on Jim for the first 
time. 


“Don't worry about him,” said Bart. “That's Jim. He's my friend. He's 
cool.” 


Jim slid down off his horse. Charlie walked over and scrutinized him 
carefully. Then he grinned, held out both hands, palms open, and slapped 
him off. 


“Hey, okay, brother!” 
“Right on,” said Jim. 


Discipline had been trampled underfoot at the railroad camp with the 
atrival of one of their own, given up for dead, now returning in triumph. 
Workers — black, yellow, and Irish alike — crowded around Bart, 
cheering, yelling, and yahooing. 


“Hey, don't crush the brother,” called out Charlie, his voice all but lost 
in the general goodwill. “Check your enthusiasm, brothers. Don't be 
messin’ up the man's vines with no soil from your toil.” 


More and more workers threw down their picks and shovels and 
crowded around Bart, as the news spread like wildfire through the camp. 
They pressed in to shake Bart's hand, slap him on the back, congratulate 
him, and rejoice in his good fortune. 


Suddenly the crowd parted and a tall, good-looking man broke 
through, dressed in a tuxedo and cowboy hat. 


“Well, I'll be,” said Jim, whistling through his teeth. “It looks like... 
it's Tony Martin!” 
Tony shook hands with Bart, then turned and addressed the workers. 


“Don't you see what this means? Look...a tin star on a black man's 
chest. This is a tremendous step forward. Not just for him but for all of us. 
Black, white, yellow, and Armenian working side by side, spanning 


America with rails of steel to bring all of us together in a symphony of 
brotherhood.” 


A large symphony orchestra began to play, and Tony threw back his 
arms, opened his throat, and burst into glorious song. 


THE COHENS AND THE KELLYS 

THE THOMPSONS AND VERMICELLIS 

THEY'RE ALL A PART OF THIS 
TENEMENT SYMPHONY 


THE JONESES AND THE FINKELS 
THE GOLDBERGS AND RIP VAN WINKLES 
ARE ALL A PART OF THIS 

TENEMENT SYMPHONY 


THE BENSON-FONGS, THE HUEY LONGS — 


Suddenly Taggart and his henchemen swooped down on horseback. 


“Awright, what in the wide world of sports is going on around here, 
anyway? Get back to work, Martin.” 


As the crowd began to shift and disperse sullenly and unwillingly, 
Taggart spotted Bart at the center of it. 


“Holy mother of pearl!” he exploded. “If it ain't the nigra that hit me 
with the shovel. What the hell you think you're doin' nosin' around here 
with that star, boy?” 


Bart's voice was as cold as steel and as hard as ice. “Watch that 'boy' 
shit, red-neck. You're talking to the sheriff of Rock Ridge.” 


Taggart was apoplectic. He sputtered. His face turned pink, then red, 
then green, then purple. Then, as the concept penetrated to a deeper level, 
all the color drained out of his face. His body slumped deep in his saddle, 
and he sat motionless. When he finally spoke it was with the small, empty 
voice of a man betrayed. 


“Well, don't that beat all. Here we take the good time and trouble to 
slaughter every Indian in the West, and for what? So's they can appoint a 
sheriff that's darker than the Indians — to wit, a nigra. Well, I'm so 
depressed.” 


“Excuse me, Mr. Taggart, sir,” said Lyle timidly. “Sure do hate to see 
you like this. How ‘bout if'n me and the boys was to pump the nigger full 
of hot lead. Would that pep you up?” 


“Tt would help some,” allowed Taggart dispiritedly. 
“Okay, we'll do 'er. Ready, boys? On the count of three.” 


“T wouldn't do that if I were you.” 


The voice held such quiet but authoritative menace that the thugs’ gun 
hands froze on the way to their holsters and they turned as a man to look in 
its direction. 


They beheld Jim, a ragged wretch of a man, leaning back in his saddle 
with his feet propped up on his horse's neck, arms folded and sombrero 
pulled down over his eyes. 


“Don't pay no mind to that alkie,” Lyle jeered. “He can't even hold a 
gun, let alone shoot it. Ready, now — on three. One... two... three!” 


There was a burst of gunfire. 
Bart flicked a speck of dust from his cuffs. 


Lyle's cohorts stared in pain and amazement down at their bloody, 
smashed gun hands, and the guns at their feet, then turned and looked at 
each other, shaking their heads in disbelief. 


“What happened?” 


“T dunno. I think it was the rummy.” 


“The rummy? You've gotta be kidding. He never moved. I didn't see 
him move. Did you see him move?” 


“Naw, I didn't see nothin’. Couldn'a been the rummy.” 
“No... look!” 


One of the thugs pointed with his broken hands toward Jim's 
bolstered guns. There were little wisps of smoke coming from the barrels. 


Jim was still sitting, arms folded, legs up on the neck of his horse, 
leaning back in his saddle. He grinned lazily from under his sombrero. 


The railroad workers let out a spontaneous cheer, throwing their hats 
and head kerchiefs into the air. 


Bart's guns were drawn now, and he held the barrels trained on 
Taggart and his men. 


“How about you fellows, now? Don't just stand around writhing in 
pain. Let's have a big hand for the Waco Kid!” 


Taggart's men applauded long and painfully. 


EEGPTER c0 


SMACK ITU! 


Lili von Shtupp's eyes widened in terror, then closed with* pain as 
Hedley Lamarr's vicious slap landed on her cheek. Taggart stood behind 
him, a delighted spectator, keeping one eye on Leopold. The faithful valet 
was, however, in no position to come to Lili's aid. He was backed against 
the wall, tied and gagged securely. On the wall next to him, also tied 
securely, was his wooden arm. 


“All right,” said Hedley Lamarr, his face betraying the strain he was 
under, “I'm through being Mr. Goodbar. It's time to act and act swiftly. All 
my plans have backfired. Instead of people leaving, they're staying in 
droves.” 


“Why don't you admit it?” Lili jeered at him. “He's too much man for 
you. I know. You'll need an army to beat him. You're finished. Fertig! 
Fahr-lumped! Ferucht!” 


And Lili and Leopold raised their voices together in a German 
anthem: 


"Ve Fehren Un Gemacht 
Und Schleswigs Zun GeBracht...” 


“Shut up!” Lamarr broke in angrily. 
Then his face lit up, as Lili's words struck him. 


“Wait a minute. An army. Of course. An army of the worst dregs ever 
to soil the face of the West. Taggart!” 


“Yes, sir?” 


“T've decided to launch an attack that will reduce Rock Ridge to 
ashes.” 


“What do you want me to do, sir?” 


“T want you to round up every vicious criminal and gun-slinger in the 
West. I want: 


rustlers 
cutthroats 
murderers 
bounty hunters 
desperadoes 
pugs 

mugs 

thugs 

half-wits 
nitwits 
dimwits 

con men 
Indian agents 
Mexican bandits 
vipers 

snipers 
muggers 
buggerers 
bank robbers 
train robbers 
horse thieves 
hornswogglers 
bushwhackers 
ass kickers 
shit kickers 
and Methodists.” 


“You said it, boss!” Taggart exulted. “I'll get right on it.” 
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Bart and Jim's triumphant return to Rock Ridge with the news that 
they had uncovered the plot was marred only by the sight of everyone else 
in Rock Ridge packing up and preparing to move out. 


“Well, so long, Sheriff,” said Howard Johnson, looking up from his 
orange-roofed Conestoga. “Been nice knowing you.” 


“Wait! What's happening here? Where is every body going?” 
“We don't know and we don't care,” said Olsen Johnson. “Read this.” 


Olsen handed Bart a rolled-up poster. Bart dismounted, flattened it 
against the side of his horse, and read: 


WANTED: 
HEARTLESS VILLAINS FOR DESTRUCTION 
OF ROCK RIDGE 
$100.00 PER DAY 
CRIMINAL RECORD REQUIRED 
APPLY HEDLEY LAMARR 
AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER 


“But don't be fools!” Bart remonstrated. “Can't you see that this is the 
last act of a desperate man?” 


“We don't care if it's the first act of Henry the Fifth. We're leaving.” 


“Wait a minute,” Bart pleaded. “Just give me twenty-four hours to 
come up with a brilliant stroke of genius and derring-do that will save 
Rock Ridge...just twenty-four hours. That's all I ask. You'd do it for 
Randolph Scott.” 


“Randolph Scott, eh? Them's mighty big boots to be steppin’ into, 
Sheriff,” said Van Johnson. 


“Just twenty-four hours,” repeated Bart. 
The Johnsons caucused. 


“Okay, Sheriff,” said Howard Johnson. “Twenty-four hours. But we're 
not unpacking our bags.” 


Jim and Bart headed back over the prairie, toward the railroad 
encampment, but this time they stopped some distance away, dismounted, 
and led the horses silently, on burlap-wrapped hooves, the last halfmile or 
so to a scanty natural cover of rocks and brush some distance above the 
camp. Then they crawled up among the rocks until they were close enough 
to the center of the camp to hear and see what was going on. 


They were looking down at Lamarr and Taggart, seated behind a 
small portable card table in front of a line of cutthroats, villains, owlhoots, 
sidewinders, bushwhackers, bandits, pirates, Nazis, Bedouins, head- 
hunters and all-round bad eggs, a line that stretched so far back that Bart 
and Jim could not even see it, and so could only imagine the types of 
evildoers that lurked back out of their field of vision. 


A hulking, scar-faced goon at the front of the line stepped up to the 
table. Lamarr questioned him, while Taggart filled out the forms. 


“Name?” 

“Gentleman Jim.” 

“Qualifications?” 

“Rape, murder, arson, and rape.” 

Taggart looked up from his questionnaire. 
“You said 'rape' twice.” 


“T like rape.” 


“Taggart, I like this man's style,” said Lamarr. “Sign here, friend. 
Here's your badge.” 


“Next!” called out Taggart. Another cutthroat stepped forward. 
“Name?” 

“Cactus Bob Reece.” 

“Qualifications?” 

“Mayhem, arson, armed robbery...” 

“Just a minute,” Lamarr interrupted him. “What are you chewing?” 


Cactus Bob's eyes welled up with panic. “Nuffim,” he mumbled, 
frantically trying to stick the contraband under his tongue. 


Lamarr sniffed. “Nuffim, eh? Lyle... will you look into that for us?” 


Lyle pried open Cactus Bob's mouth and pulled out a giant wad of 
Trident sugarless gum. He held it aloft, then deposited it on the table in 
front of Hedley Lamarr. The corrupt attorney general rose to his feet, 
trembling with rage. 


“Chewing gum on line,” he said, keeping his voice deadly calm with 
a heroic effort. “I hope you brought enough for ever'body?” 


“I... I... I... didn't know there was going to be so many... I kinda 
hoped...” 


“Put out your hands, knuckles up,” Lamarr ordered. The villain did so 
obediently. Lamarr whipped a Derringer pistol out of his sleeve and shot 
him through the heart. 


A couple of Taggart's men dragged the body away. Lamarr sat down, 
a peculiar smirk of satisfaction on his face. 


“T hope,” he said to the rest of the cutthroats, “that this will teach you 
all a thing or two about line deportment.” 


All up and down the line, men were frantically spitting out gum, 
tobacco, teeth, and whatever else they had in their mouths. 


“Boy, is he strict!” 
“We gotta get closer,” said Bart. “Hmm...but how?” 


“Wait — I think I've got it,” said Jim. “It's walking right toward us. 
You stay down.” 


Two white-robed Ku Klux Klansmen were making their way around 
the rocks, heading for the encampment. On the back of their sheets was 
stencilled: 


Have A Nice Day 


Jim stood up and hailed them. 

“Hey, fellas, look what I got here.” 

He held Bart up like a chicken, by the scruff of the neck, and 
displayed him to the Klansmen. 


“Oh, Lordy, Lordy, please don't hurt me,” prattled Bart. "Tse just a 
poor old plantation darky who's content to spend his life choppin' cotton 
and marryin' into a well-to-do white family.” 
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“Boyoboy, let's get him!” shouted one of the Klansmen. 
“Come on over here,” Jim said. “I'll let you have the inside track.” 


“Don't know how to thank you, stranger,” said the Klansmen, 
clambering up the rocks. 


“Okay, Bart, let's get 'em!” 


The two floursacks of Southern aristocracy never knew what hit them, 
and for the next few minutes, the only sounds that could be heard were 
blows, grunts, moans, and occasional comments from Jim: 


“Okay, we've got 'em, Bart! Now let's go! 


“Okay, Bart, don't forget we've gotta get down and find out what's 
going on with Lamarr.” 


“Bart, don't lose your head on this... 


“Don't get carried away, Bart — hey, you can't stick a cactus up a 
guy's ass! 


“Well, not all the way up, anyway, you... GACK... Bart, that's going 
too far! Bart, did you have to do that?” 


Bart straightened up, adjusted the white hood over his face, and 
turned to look at Jim, who was already completely dressed in his 
Klansman's uniform. 


“T had to,” said Bart in a dreamy voice. 


They made their way to the line and waited their turn as the 
conscription continued. A hulking, gold-toothed Mexican bandit was on 
line ahead of them. 


“Be ready to attack Rock Ridge at noon tomorrow,” Lamartr was 
saying to him. 


Bart noted down the information on the sleeve of his sheet, gave Jim 
the high sign, and they prepared to slip off. 


“Taggart, take down this man's particulars, swear him in, and give 
him a badge,” said Lamarr. 


“Badges? Badges? We doan need no steenkin' badges,” sneered the 
bandit, grinding the tin star under his heel and stalking off. 


Bart and Jim were too late. Lyle's arm reached out, grabbed Bart's 
sleeve, and pulled him up in front of Hedley Lamarr. 


“Name?” 

“Er...Billy Lee Willie Stonewall Sherman.” 
“Qualifications?” 

“Stampeding cattle.” 

“That's not much of a crime.” 

“Through the Vatican?” 

“Hmm. Wonderful. Very different too. Sign here.” 


Taggart handed Bart a pen, but as he reached out to take it, the sleeve 
of his robe slid back, exposing the ebon luster of his skin. 


Jim noticed it at the same horrifying instant that Bart, Taggart, Lyle, 
and Lamarr did, and thought fast. 


“Dang it all, Willie Lee, how many times I got to tell y'all ‘bout 
cleanin’ the soot off'n y'all's hands after the weekly cross-burnin's>” 


But it wouldn't wash. Lyle ripped the hood off Bart's head with a 
flourish, and held it aloft. 


Bart responded with a flourish. He took a sweeping bow, and then 
stood straight, his arms open in an embracing gesture. Jim applauded 
enthusiastically. 


The ploy worked. The outlaws stood and applauded, too. Jim picked 
up a bugle from Taggart's desk and blew a fanfare. 


“And now for my next impression,” Bart announced, “Jesse Owens.” 
Taggart's men scrambled for their horses. 

“Come on, boys,” shouted the heartless foreman. 

“We'll head them off at the pass.” 

Hedley Lamarr gazed up at him incredulously. 

“Head them off at the pass?” he said. “I hate that cliche.” 
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“Charlie!” 
The sleeping workman groaned and stirred. “Wha...?” 


A hand reached out and tapped Charlie's shoulder, and he started in 
alarm. 


“Wha _ 


But this time he was cut off, a hand clamped tightly across his mouth, 
his arms pinioned behind his back. He started to struggle, but a familiar, 
reassuring voice spoke, and squinting down past his nose, he could see that 
the hand was as black as the jaw it covered. 

“Charlie, it's all right. It's me... Bart.” The grip on Charlie's arms 
relaxed. “Okay, now, just say hello.” 


The hand came off Charlie's mouth. 
“Hello.” 


“Fine.” Bart clapped his hand back over Charlie's mouth again. 
“That's your part. Now all you got to do is listen and listen good. I want 
you to get the brothers together and round up all the lumber, canvas, nails, 
and paint you can lay your hands on and meet me three miles due east of 
Rock Ridge tonight at midnight. Understand?” 


Charlie nodded. 

“Good. Now say goodbye.” 

Bart took his hand off Charlie's mouth again. 
“Goodbye.” 


“Attaboy.” Bart clapped his hand tightly back in place. “That's fine. 
Now you just lie back down here and rest up for ten minutes till I get 
gone.” 


Bart laid Charlie's head back down on the ground and tiptoed 
stealthily out of the camp. Minutes later, he was galloping like a black 
ghost across the moonlit prairie, heading back toward Rock Ridge. 


Charlie tiptoed through camp, waking up the workers one by one, 
clapping his hand over their mouths and delivering Bart's message. One by 
one and in little clusters of twos and threes, they stole silently out of the 
camp. Charlie and a few brothers led the horses out of the corral, while a 
bunch of Irishmen pulled the supply wagons far enough out of earshot of 
the camp so that the horses could be hooked up to them. 


A wagon train made up of the entire populace of Rock Ridge moved 
through the moonlight, silent except for the loud squeaking of one wagon 
wheel. 


Had they broken their promise to Bart, and decided to move out 
anyway? 

No, here came Bart, riding swiftly, noiselessly, up to the head of the 
train. 


“Get some grease on that wheel, Howard,” he hissed to Howard 
Johnson. “You can hear it squeaking twenty miles away.” 


“Sheriff, I don't know what you got up your sleeve, but you must be 
plumb loco dragging a whole town out of bed in the middle of the night to 
God knows where to do God knows what.” 


Howard Johnson's words struggled to carry some conviction, but his 
voice was frightened, hesitant, and willing to be convinced. 


“Trust me,” was all Bart said, and he wheeled his horse around and 
rode off. 


“Construction work in the middle of the night?” grumbled Howard 
Johnson to Van Johnson, who rode next to him. “Don't make no sense 
nohow. Hell, if it's construction work we was going to get into, we shoulda 
pulled up stakes yesterday like we planned, headed out for Anaheim, 
California, and hooked up with that Disney feller. He's, building like crazy 
out there.” 


“Okay, you can quit your complaining and rein up,” said Bart, 
reappearing. “This is it. We're here.” 


“We're where?” said Dr. Samuel Johnson, looking around him in 
bewilderment. 


Bart addressed the townspeople, clearing his throat before he started. 
“Now, I know your're all confused. Wondering what you're doing out in the 
middle of the night.” 


“T must say I'm completely in the dark,” said Dr. Johnson. 


“I'm hip. Before the sun comes up, we are going to build on this site 
an exact copy of the town of Rock Ridge. Every building, every store 
front, every rock and every tree right down to the orange roof on Howard 
Johnson's outhouse. And when Hedley Lamarr and his men come riding in 
tomorrow they're gonna attack the wrong place at the wrong time, and 
we'll be waiting.” 


“Sheriff, how we gonna do it?” asked Van Johnson. “We ain't got the 
time and we ain't got the people.” 
“Wrong,” said Bart. “And here's why.” 


He gestured into the night, and as the Johnsons turned they could see 
the flickering of lanterns and hear the squeaking of wagon wheels in the 
darkness. 


“Hey, Bart!” a voice called out, and a moment later Jim and Charlie 
rode up, followed by a convoy of buckboards filled with railroad workers 
and construction materials. 
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“Those are railroad workers from the railroad,” said Bart, “and 
they've agreed to help us make our dream come true and save Rock Ridge 
for our children and our children's children. All they want in return is a 
little land they can call their own to homestead. What do you say?” 


The townspeople looked at each other uneasily. “I dunno,” muttered 
Van Johnson. “First thing you know our children's children is gonna be 
their children's children.” 


Bart stood confidently, easily, arms folded, leaning back against the 
side of a supply wagon, as the townspeople caucused. 


Finally Olsen Johnson walked reluctantly over to Bart, scowling, his 
hands trembling. 


“All right,” he said. “We'll give some land to the niggers and the 
chinks, but we don't want the Irish. No Irish need apply.” 


Charlie snorted. “No deal,” said Bart. 


Olsen Johnson fumed, twitched his shoulders, and went back for 
another caucus. Moments later, he shuffled back. 


“Aw, prairie shit... everybody.” 


“That's the spirit that made this country great. Okay, everybody, let's 
get to work.” 


Reverend Johnson offered a brief benediction: 


“Oh, Lord, do we have the strength to carry out this mighty task in 
one night, or are we just jerking off?” 


Townspeople, laborers, white, black and yellow, men, women and 
children, pitched into work side by side, as stirring, inspiring work music 
came up behind them. 


Boards were nailed, rafters raised, slats fitted into place. Everywhere 
was the sound of hammering, sawing, the steady murmur of good, healthy, 
productive labor. 


A huge beam was being raised. A white arm lifted, started it on its 
upward climb. A black arm came in; the beam went higher. A yellow arm 
added its support; the beam was almost upright. A big green arm reached 


in and grasped the beam. Everyone scattered in fright, shouting “What the 
hell was that?” and letting the beam crash to earth. 


The sun was beginning to peep over the horizon, and Bart was 
nervously eyeing it, as the last board was hammered into place, and the 
fake Rock Ridge was a reality. 


“Come on, step on it,” Bart was saying, as Olsen Johnson nailed in 
the last nail. 


“That does it!” shouted Olsen, and everyone whooped for joy. 


There it was. Rock Ridge, right down to the last detail. All the 
storefronts, all the houses. The church, the school, the saloon. Everything 
that made Rock Ridge Rock Ridge. Everything... 


“Hold it,” said Bart. “Hold the happiness, we're in trouble.” 
They all turned to stare at Bart. 
“We forgot one little thing.” 


“What do you mean?” exploded Howard Johnson. “Nothing's 
missing. It's all there, right down to the last hitching post.” 


He turned and made a sweeping gesture toward their handiwork, and 
then everyone realized, at the same moment, what it was that was missing. 


“My God,” said Olsen Johnson. “There's no people.” 
“A cute observation,” said Bart drily.- 


“Well, we're people,” Van Johnson broke in impulsively. “Why don't 
we get in there and stand around and then when the murdering cutthroats 
come riding into town to kill us....” 


Van broke off, sensing the glares that were burning down on him. 
“You didn't hear and I didn't say it,” he finished. 


“Listen,” said Bart. “There's no problem. We made a perfect copy of 
Rock Ridge. Now all we've got to do is make perfect copies of ourselves.” 


“But they'll be here in half an hour!” Howard Johnson protested. 


“Right. We've got to work fast. Howard, you take charge of a group 
and start making up dummies. Jim, Charlie — pick a dozen men and come 
with me. I've got an idea that will slow them down to a crawl.” 


EEGPTER ad 


Hedley Lamarr mounted the speaker's rostrum. Beneath him, 
frowning and leering, stood Lamarr's Horde, a collection of the meanest 
critters ever assembled in Panavision. 


“Men,” began Lamarr, “you are about to embark on a great crusade to 
stamp out decency in the West. You will all be risking your lives while I 
will be risking an almost certain Academy Award nomination for best 
supporting actor. Please all rise and remove your hats for the pledge.” 


They all rose and removed their hats. 
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“1...” bellowed the horde as one. 

...your name...” 

“... YOUR NAME...” the horde repeated as one. 
...pledge allegiance to Hedley Lamarr...” 

“ ,.PLEDGE ALLEEE-JUNCE TO HEDY LAMARR...” 
“That's Hedley!” 

“ .. THAT'S HEDLEY...” 

...and to the evil for which he stands...” 

“’,.AND TO THE EVIL FOR WHICH HE STANDS...” 
...One scoundrel...” 

“...ONE SCOUNDREL...” 

...Indisputable...” 

“...INDISPUTABLE...” 

...with hatred and malice for all.” 

“...WITH HATRED AND MALICE FOR ALL.” 


The horde, as one, repeated the rest of the pledge. Now Hedley, 
snatching his hat off his head, exhorted them with maniacal fervor: 


“Now mount up and DO DO THAT VOODOO THAT YOU DO SO 
WELL!” 


Whooping and hollering wildly, the men scrambled for their horses 
and took off across the prairie. 


“Okay, put it right here,” called Bart to Jim and Charlie, who were 
driving a team of horses pulling a large arch on wheels. They drove it up to 
the spot Bart had indicated, knocked the wheels off, and imbedded it in the 
ground. 


The arch had been modeled into the shape of a single-lane toll booth, 
and the sign on top of it, in neat block letters, read: 


WELCOME TO THE 
GOV. WILLIAM J. LE PETOMANE THRUWAY 
EXACT CHANGE LANE 
TEN CENTS 
NO PENNIES, PLEASE 


“Okay, everybody, let's get out of here and go get those dummies,” 
Bart ordered. 


Meanwhile Taggart and his heinous horde had reined up in front of 
the toll booth, and the heartless foreman scratched his stubble, spat, and 
read the sign aloud. 


“The Le Petomane Thruway. Boy, what won't that asshole think up 
next? Lyle, go back to town and bring us a shitload of dimes.” 


“Right, sir!” answered Lyle, saluting. 


Howard Johnson's crew were arriving back in the fake Rock Ridge 
with the dummies in a huge buckboard just as Bart and his crew galloped 
into town. In the interests of speed, they had hitched Mongo to the 
buckboard instead of a team of horses, and he came careening around a 
corner, passing Bart on the right and causing him to swerve out onto the 
shoulder to avoid an accident. 


Mongo pulled up at the curb in a screeching of wood and leather, and 
Howard and Olsen Johnson took the tarp off the top of the buckboard and 
started passing down the dummies. There was one for everyone in town, 
cardboard cutouts with papier-mache heads that bobbed up and down 
forlornly. 


“Where Mongo?” he kept asking. “Where Mongo?” 


Finally, at the bottom of the buckboard, a little dusty perhaps, one or 
two of its bright shiny buttons missing, but otherwise none the worse for 
wear, the beloved doll was retrieved. Mongo threw his arms around it. 


“Awwww...Mongo,” he crooned. 


Bart let the reunion stretch out as long as he could, then tapped 
Mongo gently on the shoulder. 


“Come on, Mongo. All right, everybody, let's start getting those 
dummies in place.” 


One after another, the dummies were whisked off to their habitual 
settings in store windows, in front of doorways, on street corners, in 
gutters. The children were put in the school building, the tipplers in the 
saloon, Reverend Johnson, in his candy-striped cap and apron, in front of 
the church. 


While the townspeople busied themselves with the dummies, Bart, 
Jim, and Charlie began laying bundles of dynamite behind each of the 


building fronts. When all the work was completed, Bart waved everyone 
out of town. They rode up into the hills, with Jim and Charlie bringing up 
the rear, unreeling a long fuse. 


Lyle rode back with several large sacks of dimes, and rode up and 
down the line, distributing the dimes. Taggart stood overseeing the chaos, 
his face a study in exasperation. 


“Speed it up,” he kept shouting. “Get your dimes ready. We'll never 
get to Rock Ridge.” 


“My horse is overheated,” wailed a man on the line. Smoke was 
starting to rise from both sides of the animal's mane. 


“Push him off the road,” Taggart shouted. “Keep things going. Get 
more dimes. Shit. Road ain't even paved. It ain't even a road. What the hell 
do they do with all the money they collect? That's what I'd like to know.” 


Jim and Bart watched through a telescope from high on a nearby 
ridge, as the line continued through the toll booth. Finally the last dime 
was thrown in the hooper, the light turned from red to green with a 
metallic “bing!” and Taggart bawled out: 


“OK, men. Move out.” 
“They're through the booth,” whispered Jim. 


“OK, said Bart, raising the plunger on the dynamite detonator. “We've 
got two minutes.” 
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Lamarr's Horde poured into the fake Rock Ridge, engaging in joyful 
carnage and senselessly mutilating innocent cardboard cutouts. 


Bart, Jim, Howard, Dr. Samuel, Van, Olsen, and Lili watched from 
the ridge up above. 


“OK,” said Jim, at the telescope. “They're all in.” 
“Here we go, then,” said Bart. “Hold your ears, folks. It's showtime.” 


Bart pressed down the plunger. 


Slowly, one by one, they took their fingers out of their ears. 
Nothing had happened. 


Lili was the first to break the silence (relative, that is — there was still 
the noise of shooting and looting from the town below). 


“Der Trebe 1st Gefluchtenschaften. Ve muzz tzu kuntzjrabriken,” she 
said, pointing at the wire. 


“What did she say?” asked Charlie of the person standing next to him, 
who happened to be Gabby Johnson. 


“Ravvid, ravvid, consarnit suckatash, sidewindin' plumbtuckered 
mesquite bushwhackin' tumbleroughs, maverick-splittin' ravvid, ravvid, 
ravvid...” 


“What did he say?” Charlie asked Bart. 


“The wire's broken.” 


“What are we going to do?” asked Van Johnson, an edge of panic 
beginning to creep into his voice. “Any minute now, they're going to find 
out that the whole thing is a fake and pull out.” 


“Hmmm...” Bart studied the situation. “Jim, baby, do you think you 
could squeeze off a shot from here and set off the dynamite?” 


Jim unlimbered his six-shooter. 


“What? Are you crazy?” Van Johnson shrieked. “Hit something over 
two thousand yards away with a six-shooter? It can't be done.” 


“Mmm...mmm. We'll see,” said Jim, taking aim. 


Jim squeezed the trigger. 


“Lyle! Lyle!” shouted Taggart. 


The sadistic assistant foreman materialized at his side. “What is it, 
boss?” 


“The whole town is a fake. We've been suckered in. Get the men 
together and get together and let's get out of here and find the real Rock 
Ridge.” 


“Gotcha, boss.” 


“You missed,” said Howard Johnson. 


“Hold on,” said Jim, unperturbed. “It's a long distance. It takes a little 
while for it to get there. Just wait.” 


“Wait? How long?” 


“Just wait...” 
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The town exploded in a symphony of cataclysmic destruction. 


“All right, men!” Bart shouted. “This is it — let's move in and finish 
‘em off!” 


The townspeople (real) swept into the town (fake), like a wolf on the 
fold, whooping and hollering, their guns blazing. 


Taggart rode through the horde, trying desperately to rally them. 
“Listen, Bad Guys! Let's pull ourselves together. Let's really stand up to 
those Good Guys. It's never been done before in a Western, but maybe just 
this once, just this one time, we can beat them.” 


Reverend Johnson, with his black swallowtail coat and clerical collar 
on, stood in the center of the square, a beatific expression on his face. 


“Forgive me, Lord,” he said, touching his fingertips to his brow, as his 
knee went up into the groin of an onrushing Bad Guy. 


He spun around in a quarter circle. 


“Forgive me, Lord” — another hand to the forehead, another knee to 
the groin. 


Another quarter circle. 


“Forgive me, Lord...” 


Jim rounded a corner of the melee and almost stumbled on a group of 
outlaws sitting on the ground, completely blind to the fray around them, 
weeping sentimentally as Lili, wearing seamed stockings and an evening 
gown slit up to here, sang them a husky and melancholy version of “Lili 
Marlene.” 


Jim and Bart were fighting back to back, knocking out Bad Guys in a 
circle all around them. 


“How ya doin'?” Jim asked Bart over his shoulder. 


“Great!” said Bart. 


An outlaw took advantage of his distraction to give him a wicked 
punch in the stomach. 


“Make that fair,” Bart amended himself, and then leveled the outlaw. 


Mongo, using an unconscious Bad Guy as a club, was knocking out 
Bad Guys at the rate of ten to a blow. The entire town was engaged in a 
tumultuous melee of vicious, yet somehow entertaining, hand-to-hand 
combat. 


EEGPTER &5 


The sound stage was gleaming and glittering in spotless virgin white 
and spangles — the set of a Busby Berkeley musical, with twin staircases 
winding up into the clouds, twin columns at their feet — Greek, 
naturally — and twin fountains to either side. Arrayed up and down the 
Staircases, splendid and dandy in their identical outfits of top hat, white tie, 
tails, and gold-tipped canes, were thirty beautiful faggot male dancers, all 
poised to go into their big number. 


A gay Thirties director, wearing jodhpurs and beret, stood by the 
camera, flanked by his crew. 


It was Buddy Bizarre, profligate genius director of some of the 
screen's most dazzling entertainments. He called up to his assistant 
director: 


“Are Fred and Ginger ready?” 
“They're on their marks, Mr. Bizarre.” 


“Thank you,” said Buddy. “All right. Very, very quiet on set, please, 
because...it's 'Magic Time.' Roll it, turn it over, action and playback.” 


Hot Thirties music came blaring over the loudspeakers, and the 
chorus, tapping their canes and their patent leather shoes, broke into their 
number. 


THROW OUT YOUR HANDS 
STICK OUT YOUR TUSH 
HANDS ON YOUR HIPS 


GIVE 'EM A PUSH 
YOU'LL BE SURPRISED 
YOU'RE DOIN' THE FRENCH MISTAKE...VOILA! 


“No, no, no!” Buddy Bizarre, pudgy but cute, strode into the middle 
of the dance floor and stomped his feet. “You've got it terribly! I want it 
like this — now watch me, faggots!” 


Buddy minced through the steps with that special flare that was all his 
own, hands pushing, tush waggling, singing in a clear, pouting tenor: 


THROW OUT YOUR HANDS 
STICK OUT YOUR TUSH 
HANDS ON YOUR HIPS 
GIVE 'EM A PUSH... 


His boys watched on in adoration as he finished his demonstration 
and took his place again behind the camera. 


“OK, roll 'em!” 


THROW OUT YOUR HANDS 

STICK OUT YOUR TUSH 

HANDS ON YOUR HIPS 

GIVE 'EM A PUSH 

YOU'LL BE SURPRISED 

YOU'RE DOIN' THE FRENCH MISTAKE...VOILA! 


All up and down the staircases, men were tapping their way through 
the number and into our hearts, when suddenly, there was a loud, rumbling 
sound, and without a warning the sound stage wall had caved in. 
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The Good Guys and Bad Guys from the streets of Rock Ridge poured 
into the sound stage, fighting and mauling each other all over the steps of 
Buddy Bizarre's set. 

“What's going on here?” screamed Buddy, beside himself. “Is this 
some kind of grotesque joke?” 


He walked up to Taggart, and stamped his foot. 


“What the hell do you think you're doing on my set?” he asked the 
heartless foreman. 

“This,” said Taggart, sending Buddy flying back over his sedan chair 
with a single punch. 

“Look at that! He hit Buddy,” shouted a dancer from the steps. “Let's 
go, faggots!” 

They charged into the fray, and soon it was cowboys and chorus boys 
mixing it up with full vigor and violence. 

“You filthy, yet somehow attractive Western pig!” simpered a dancer, 
slapping one of the cowboys in the face. 


“Why, you miserable little fruit!” bellowed the cowboy, punching him 
out. 


Lyle, six-gun in hand, was firing at the feet of a group of dancers. 
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“OK, pansies, start dancin'!” he ordered. 


The three chorus boys went into a very elaborate life-saving step. 


Hig 
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“Hey, Jim, baby,” yelled Bart over the melee, “do you realize we've 


fought our way up to 1938?” 


The scene was beginning to get out of hand. The fighting, mincing, 
dancing, shooting, cursing, and occasional kissing threatened to boil over 
and burst the seams of the sound stage. 
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“So tell me, Irv,” said a prizefighter, dressed in trunks, robe, and 
boxing gloves, to Adolph Hitler, “how many days you got left?” 


“Well,” said Hitler, “let me see... 


They were standing in the cafeteria line of the Warner Brothers 
commissary. Around them were bathing beauties in bikinis, Tarzan and 
Cheetah, Confederate soldiers, Southern Belles, Thirties gangsters, 
Munchkins, and assorted actors and actresses. 


“Let's see,” said Hitler. “I make it... what the hell is that?” 


The fight swept into the sound stage — Bart, Taggart, Good Guys, 
Bad Guys, Johnsons, Chinese laborers, Thirties dancers and all, scrambling 
and swinging, butting and gouging, punching and tickling. 


It was a rip-roaring beauty of a fight. 


Tables were smashed, and food flew everywhere in the commissary. 
And as the fight rolled in through one entrance, through the opposite one a 
baker entered carrying a cart full of pies. He stopped by Lyle. 


“Is that lemon meringue?” asked the sadistic assistant foreman, 
looking down at the cart. 


Bart looked at the cart also, did a double take, and then picked up a 
pie and smashed it in Lyle's face. 


“No,” said Lyle, “it's custard.” 


Another pie came flying across the room and struck Lyle full in the 
face. 


“Now, there's your lemon meringue,” he said, and fainted dead away. 


Taggart slipped up behind Bart with a huge chair, and was about to 
brain him, when Mongo's hamlike arm reached out, picked him like a 
kitten by the scruff of the neck, and hurled him the length of the food 
counter. Careening and bouncing along from one section to another, 
Taggart's hapless body jarred food off the shelves, until by the time he 
reached the checkout register he was covered by edibles. 


The cash register lady began ringing him up. 


“Now, let's see. We've got Yankee Bean Soup, cole slaw, Tuna 
Surprise... $3.83.” 


Hedley Lamarr, sitting in a rear corner of the commissary over a cup 
of coffee, watched surreptitiously. At length, when he thought no one was 
watching, he finished his coffee, wiped his mouth with his napkin, pulled 
his hat down over his eyes and began to tiptoe out. On a second impulse he 
stopped, left a dime tip, pulled his hat way down over his eyes, and then 
recommenced tiptoeing out the back exit, passing by a group of pie- 
splattered tourists with an equally pie-encrusted tour guide. 


He was not quite surreptitious enough, though — Bart spotted him, 
and raced out the back door after him: but he arrived only in time to see 
the corrupt attorney general speeding away in a taxi. Bart sprinted for his 
horse and gave chase. 
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MEL BROOKS PRESENTS 
BLAZING SADDLES 
STARRING CLEAVON LITTLE 


read the marquee on Grauman's Chinese Theater, as Hedley Lamarr's 
cab pulled up in front of it. Lamarr raced over to the box office window. 
“Student,” he said. The ticketseller shook her head. Lamarr flung his 
money down for a ticket, and sped into the lobby. Wild-eyed, he stopped at 
the candy counter. 


“Raisinets!” he screamed in a panic, and fumbled in his pocket for 
change. 


Nearby, a tourist couple were gazing at the souvenir posters. 


“Hey, mother, come over here — I found Hedy Lamarr,” said the 
man, a mousy-looking little fellow with Bermuda shorts and an Instamatic. 


“HEDLEY!!!” snapped the corrupt attorney general, snatching up his 
Raisinets and racing inside the theater, past a small herd of cows milling 
about in the lobby. 


Lamarr took his seat and gazed intently at the screen. 


The picture showed Bart, galloping through the streets of Hollywood, 
right up to the entrance to Grauman's Chinese Theater, dismounting and 
tying his horse to a parking meter. 


“Shit!” exclaimed Hedley Lamarr, snapping his fingers in disgust. He 
bolted out of his seat and ran up the aisle. 


He reached the outer lobby just as Bart began to enter, and they gazed 
at each other across the footprints of the immortals. 


“OK, Lamarr, this is it,” said Bart. “Go for your guns.” 
Lamarr raised his hands. 

“Wait, wait!” he cried. “I'm unarmed.” 

Bart tossed his guns away. 

“OK, then, we'll settle it like men...with our fists.” 

He started for Lamarr. 


“Oh, sorry,” said the attorney general, reaching inside his sleeve. “I 
just remembered. I am armed.” 


He pulled out a Derringer and fired at Bart, but the sheriff threw 
himself to one side, dove to the floor, reached for his discarded gun, rolled, 
aimed and fired, all in one motion. 


Lamarr's Derringer spun loose from his fingers and he clutched at his 
gut. He spun halfway around, and pitched forward into a square of the wet 
cement used to immortalize the hands and the feet of screen luminaries. 
With a dying gasp Lamarr placed his handprint square in the center of the 
cement block, signed his name below it, and gave up the ghost. 


Jim rushed in, and the two men took off their hats and gazed at the 
body at their feet. 


“He was a bad hombre,” said Bart, “but a competent actor.” 


“Well, what do we do now?” asked Jim. 
“Might as well check out the rest of the flick,” said Bart. 
“OK, wait a second,” said Jim. “I want to get some popcorn.” 


Popcorn in hand, Jim followed his pal into the theater, and they sat 
down to watch the finale. 


THE FINBLE 


“Well, what do we do now?” asked Jim. 
“Might as well check out the rest of the flick,” said Bart. 
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“OK, wait a second,” said Jim. “I want to get some popcorn.’ 


Bart sat astride his horse, in the middle of the town square. He had on 
his finest duds, his saddlebags were packed, and he was ready to move on. 
The townspeople and railroad workers stood in a huge circle around him, 
clearly saddened and unbelieving. 


“Sheriff, you can't go now,” said Howard Johnson, holding back a 
tear. “We need you.” 


The townsfolk chorused agreement. 


“No,” said Bart, his head held erect, drawing a deep breath and fixing 
an eye on a stray cloud. “My work here is done. I'm needed elsewhere 
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now. 


The strains of “Pomp and Circumstance” swelled in the air as he 
continued: 


“T'm needed wherever outlaws rule the West, wherever innocent 
women and children are afraid to walk on the streets, wherever a man 
cannot live in simple dignity and wherever people cry out for justice.” 

The townsfolk chorused, “BULLSHIT!!!” 


“All right,” Bart confessed. “Ya caught me. The plain truth is, it's 
getting pretty goddamn dull around here.” 


“Well, then,” said Reverend Johnson, “good luck, Bart — and God 
bless you.” 


Mongo stood in the crowd, weeping copiously. 


A little old lady stood beneath him, raising her umbrella to keep from 
getting drenched by the giant tears. 


“Did you ever see such crying?” she asked. 


Bart spurred his horse, and started out of town. As he passed by 
Charlie, he leaned over and slapped him off. 


“Take care, brother,” said Charlie. 

Lili was next in line. 

“Oh, Bart,” she breathed, “T'll never forget you.” 
Bart, staring at her heaving bosom, cleared his throat. 


“Don't worry, my dear,’ he answered. “I pledge myself to your 
bosom...er, comfort. Strike bosom. Make that comfort.” 


He was almost out of town by now, and he turned one last time, took 
off his hat, and waved. 


“Keep the faith, niggers!” he called out. 


As he passed the last building and turned the corner, Bart found Jim 
waiting, a box of popcorn in his hand. 


“Where ya heading?” asked Jim. 


“Nowhere special.” 
“Always wanted to go there myself.” 
“Well, come on.” 


They rode off together, riding into the distance where the sunset 
meets the horizon. 


And when they reached it, they got off their horses and waited. 
Within moments, a large black Cadillac limousine drove up. They got into 
it and drove off, past a herd of lowing cattle, into the sunset, accompanied 
only by the ethereal sound of Lili's voice singing “Auf Wiedersehen, adieu, 
bye, bye Black Bart.” 


And wherever lawlessness and greed and bigotry trouble the West, 
that black Cadillac will not be far behind 


